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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
WISDOM, A NECESSARY QUALIFICA- 
TION IN A MINISTER OF THE GOS- 
PEL. 


« Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.”—Matt. x. 16. 


Ix every age of the church, true 
religion has had to contend with great 
difficulties, and toencounter continual 
opposition. ‘The principles and prac- 
tices of the world are directly oppos- 
ed to it; and from these principles, 
as also from the natural infirmities 
of man even when under the in- 
fluence of religion, numerous pre- 
judices have always prevailed, which 
are very unfavourable to its progress. 
In addition to these common or ¢ge- 
neral sources of impediment, there 
are others in every age arising from 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
times. When religion is restricted 
vy the rigorous haud of spiritual ty. 
ranny, the enemies which chiefly 
prevail, and are the most injurious 
lo its Cause, are superstition and 
vigotry ; but when left unrestrained, 
and permitted to be received just as 
it May suit the humour or the fancy 
of every individual, endless divisions 
are the usual consequences, almust 
every person setting up himself as 
most fit to determine the true cha- 
‘acter of religion, both in its general 

and particular features. The latter 

‘Stoo much the case in the present 

Jay; yet, notwithstanding the great 

evils with which a plenary indul- 

sence of religious opinion may be 

alten accompanied, itis beyond mea- 

sure preferable to tyrannous restric- 
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tions,—tolerance being most, and in- 
deed alone, consistent with the prin- 
ciples and spiritof Divine Truth, 
while persecution is diametrically 
opposed to both; and the evils which 
may arise from religious freedom 
are but Similar to those which, 
through the wickedness and infirmi- 
ties of man, attach themselves to all 
the common blessings of Heaven— 
even to the very necessaries ol life, 
which are often misapplied to the 
worst of purposes, 

Viewing religion thus opposed on 
the one hand, and undermined onthe 
other, we can be at no lossto see the 
necessity which its faithful advocates, 
especially its ministers, must feel of 
u large measure of Divine wisdom, 
combined with integrity of purpose 
and sincerity of heart, For this 
wisdom must never be separated 
from the other virtues and graces of 
the Christian character ; and our 
Lord consequently exhorts his dis- 
ciples to be ** wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.’’ And though it 
is the particular intention of the pre- 
sent remarks to shew the necessity 
of the former, yet it must not be sup- 
posed that the latter is of less con- 
sequence towards forwarding the 
great objects of religion. Both are 
essentially, and perhaps equally, 
necessary ; and no great benefit 
will ever be effected, but when they 
are united. Wisdom, without in- 
nocency, would be little better than 
artifice, the low cunning of a gro. 
veiling mind, greatly resembling the 
deceitful subtlety of the spirit of 
darkness. Indeed, it cannot with 
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propriety be called wisdom, for wis- 


dom is usually defined to be “ the 
power of judging rightly ;” and no 
judgment can be right on moral 
questions, which does not involve 
moral considerations. Innocency 
also, without wisdom, would be apt 
to degenerate into weukness. 

We shall now consider the difi- 
Culties and opposition with which 
religtous truth bas to contend ; and 
from which arises the necessity of 
acting wisely and prudently, yet with 
Christian sincerity and innocence, 
in our efforts to promote its cause. 

That the principles and practices 
of the world are opposed to those of 
true religion, cannot but appear im- 
mediately evident to all who are ac- 
quainted with their distinctive cha- 
racters. Attempts indeed have 
been often made to effect a union 
between them, but never with any 
success. When the appearance of 
religton has at any time gained re- 
spect and popularity, those who are 
influenced only by worldly principles 
have not unfrequently been known 
to court its favour, and to enlist pro- 
fessediy under its banners ; affecting 
to advocate its cause, while they 
were in reality prosecuting their 
own selfish ends. And, asa strong 
instance of human infirmity, it may 
unhappily be remarked, that even 
religious persons themselves have 
too often manifested a similar desire 
to reconcile these two irreconcilea. 
ble things, to unite what in their very 
hature cannot be united, and to join 
together what God has put asunder. 
This state of necesSary and unavoi- 
dable hostility very clearly shews the 
necessity of the qualification which 
has been mentioned. For though 
there cannot be any coalition between 
truth and error, light and darkness, 
the world and religion, yet any thing 
like gratuitous asperity should be 
avoided ; for every unnecessary pro- 
vocation is injurious to the success 
of religion, especially when the pro- 
vocation is offered by the advocates 
of truth. One of the most promi- 








nent characters of our religion igs 
peace, which we are commanded 
to maintain, if possible, with all men; 
though in the endeavour to do s0, 
truth of course is not to be sacrific. 
ed, or our principles to be relin. 
quished. Rather than this, we must 
be willing to bear whatever degree 
of censure or even of persecution, 
were that permitted, might fall to 
our lot. But while thus holding fast 
our faith, and shewing ourselves not 
ashamed of the Cross of Christ, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Christian should be as conciliatory 
in his manner, and as inoffensive and 
prudent in the mode of communicat- 
ing his sentiments, as may be con- 
sistent with faithfulness and innocen- 
cy. This line of proceeding ‘be- 
comes doubly recommended, when 
we consider that religionis designed 
to gain the world over to itself, to 
prevail on the careless to reflect, on 
the hardened to repent, on the infidel 
to believe the Gospel. And how 
can such a design, humanly speak- 
ing, be accomplished but by the 
adoption of suitable means ; and, 
among others, by a tenor of conduct 
calculated to engage the attention, 
to conciliate the mind, and to affect 
the heart? It is true that we cannot 
either enforce the genuine doctrines, 
or live as becomes the spirit, of the 
Gospel, and not in some degree 
excite the enmity of the world ; yet it 
should be our aim to avoid unneces- 
sary sources of irritation ; because 
such a state of excitement is by n° 
means favourable either to the impar- 
tial consideration or to the reception 
of Divine Truth.—Were we employ- 
ed to recover a rebel to his alle- 
giance, should we begin by saying 
such things as we knew would 
instantly rouse his angry feelings ' 
Should we not, on the contrary; 
endeavour to allay them, and to In- 
duce him calmly to consider what 
he had done? Should we not, by 
every argument, urge him to lay 
down his arms, and to submit [0 
his lawful sovereign? And is ¥ 
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not right to pursue the same plan in 
reference to the spiritual disaffection 
of mankind towards God? To this, 
some will perhaps reply in the ne- 
erative 5 contending, that such Is the 
wisdom of man, but that in religion 
the work is altogether divine, and 
therefore does not require these 
prudential means for its further- 
ance. Objections of this kind are 


sometimes expressly made; and 
even when not expressed, they may 
at times exercise a secret influence 
over the mind and conduct. On 
both accounts, therefore, they de- 
serve to be considered, 

That a prudent endeavour not to 
excite the animosity of the world, 
and that the adoption of conciliatory 
means with a view to gain its atten- 
tion tothe subject of religion, are 
not contrivances of mere worldly 
wisdom, is evident from Scripture. 
The very command of our Saviour, 
“ Be ye wise as serpents,” not only 


justifies but enforces such a pro. 


ceeding. The prominent character 
of the plan which St. Paul seems to 
have pursued, also gives counte- 
nance to it: for, while preaching 
the Gospel, it was not his method to 
irritate, but to *% frersuade’? men. 
‘‘ We pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God.”” We might 
adduce also his arguments with the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Rumans, in 
which, in a manner the most conci- 
liatory, he studies their habits, their 
modes of reasoning, and even their 
very prejudices. Such a plan or 
proceeding also most fully coincides 
with the spirit of the Gospel, which 
is “the word of reconciliation,” 
and with the practice of those holy 
men who have been most eminently 
useful in every age of the church. 
But itis still objected, that the 
work, being divine, does not require 
such prudential means for its fur- 
therance. But does it follow that 
such means are not necessary be- 
cause their effect depends on God? 
This is much the same as to main- 
’in) that to prepare the ground and 
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to sow the seed are of no use, be- 
cause no fruit can be reaped without 
a favourable season. Man evidently 
has a portion of duty to perform, 
which belongs to him exclusively as 
the instrument of God, and which 
he is required to fulfil according to 
the ability granted him, in the full 
and faithful exercise of all his facul- 
ties, and of the endowments which 
God bestows upon him ; and, among 
other gifts, of wisdom, which is 
undoubtedly one of the talents com- 
mitted to his care. God also 
reserves a part of the work exclu- 
sively to Himself, and which he per- 
forms in his own character as God. 
These two parts are perfectly dis- 
tinct. Man’s part the Almighty 
does not see proper to perform but 
through man; and the honour of 
doing his own he claims to himself. 
The due use of all those prudent 
and Jawful means which are enforced 
and countenanced by the Divine 
word, and are calculated to effect 
the great purposes of the Gospel, 
constitutes the part allotted to man. 
To bless those means, and to make 
them effectual to the conversion of 
sinners, and to the edification of the 
Christian, is the part of God. To 
argue then, that means are not ne- 
cessary—or, which is in reality the 
same thing, that wisdom is not ne- 
cessary in the use of them, because 
they are in themselves, and separ- 
ately from the Divine blessing, inef- 
ficaclous—is to misapprehend their 
intention: as, on the other hand, to 
enforce their adoption on the ground 
that they are self-efficacious, is to at- 
tribute to man what belongs exclu- 
sively to God. By the first error 
man finds an excuse for his indo- 
lence or for his folly and impru- 
dence: by the second, » basis upon 
which to erect the unchristian struc- 
ture of human merit. Both these 
errors should therefore be cautiously 
avoided ; for it is clearly the duty of 
ministers, set apart as they are for 
the very purpose of promoting the 
interests of true religion, to use all 
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propriety be called wisdom, for wis- 


dom is usually defined to be “ the 
power of judging rightly ;” and no 
judgment can be right on moral 
questions, which does not involve 
moral considerations. Innocency 
also, without wisdom, would be apt 
to degenerate into weakness. 

We shall now consider the difi- 
Culties and opposition with which 
religtous truth has to contend ; and 
from which arises the necessity of 
acting wisely and prudently, yet with 
Christian sincerity and innocence, 
in our efforts to promote its cause. 

That the principles and practices 
of the world are opposed to those of 
true religion, cannot but appear im- 
mediately evident to all who are ac- 
quainted with their distinctive cha- 
racters. Attempts indeed have 
been often made to effect a union 
between them, but never with any 
success. When the appearance of 
religton has at any time gained re- 
spect and popularity, those who are 
influenced only by worldly principles 
have not unfrequently been known 
to court its favour, and to enlist pro- 
fessediy under its banners ; affecting 
to advocate its cause, while they 
were in reality prosecuting their 
own selfish ends. And, as a strong 
instance of human infirmity, it may 
unhappily be remarked, that even 
religious persons themselves have 
too often manifested a similar desire 
to reconcile these two irreconcilea. 
ble things, to unite what in their very 
lature cannot be united, and to join 
together what God has put asunder. 
This state of necessary and unavui- 
dable hostility very clearly shews the 
Necessity of the qualification which 
has been mentioned. For though 
there cannot be any coalition between 
truth and error, light and darkness, 
the world and religion, yet any thing 
like gratuitous asperity should be 
avoided ; for every unnecessary pro- 
vocation is injurious to the success 
of religion, especially when the pro- 
vocation is offered by the advocates 
of truth. One of the most promi- 





nent characters of our religion igs 
peace, which we are commanded 
to maintain, if possible, with all men; 
though in the endeavour to do s0, 
truth of course is not to be sacrific. 
ed, or our principles to be relin. 
quished. Rather than this, we must 
be willing to bear whatever degree 
of censure or even of persecution, 
were that permitted, might fall to 
our lot. But while thus holding fast 
our faith, and shewing ourselves not 
ashamed of the Cross of Christ, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Christian should be as conciliatory 
in his manner, and as inoffensive and 
prudent in the mode of communicat- 
ing his sentiments, as may be con- 
sistent with faithfulness and innocen. 
cy. This line of proceeding ‘be- 
comes doubly recommended, when 
we Consider that religionis designed 
to gain the world over to itself, to 
prevail on the careless to reflect, on 
the hardened to repent, on the infidel 
to believe the Gospel. And how 
can such a design, humanly speak- 
ing, be accomplished but by the 
adoption of suitable means ; and, 
among others, by a tenor of conduct 
calculated to engage the attention, 
to conciliate the mind, and to affect 
the heart? It is true that we cannot 
either enforce the genuine doctrines, 
or live as becomes the spirit, of the 
Gospel, and not in some degree 
excite the enmity of the world ; yetit 
should be our aim to avoid unneces- 
sary sources of irritation ; because 
such a state of excitement is by n° 
means favourable either to the impar- 
tial consideration or to the reception 
of Divine Truth.—Were we employ- 
ed to recover a rebel to his alle- 
giance, should we begin by saying 
such things as we knew would 
instantly rouse his angry feelings ! 
Should we not, on the contrary; 
endeavour to allay them, and to In- 
duce him calmly to consider what 
he had done? Should we not, by 
every argument, urge him to lay 
down his arms, and to submit (0 
his lawful sovereign? And is ¥ 
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not right to pursue the same plan in to sow the seed are of no use, be- 
reference to the spiritual disaffection Cause no fruit can be reaped without 
of mankind towards God? To this, 4 favourable season. Man evidently 
some will perhaps reply in the ne- has a portion of duty to perform, 
eative; contending, that such isthe Which belongs to him exclusively as 
wisdom of man, but that in religion the instrument of God, and which 
the work is altogether divine, and he is required to fulfil according to 


therefore does not require these the ability granted him, in the full 
rudential means for its further- and faithful exercise of all his facul- 


ance. Objections of this kind are tes, and of the endowments which 
sometimes expressly made; and (od bestows upon him ; and, among 
even when not expressed, they may other gifts, of wisdom, which is 
at times exercise a secret influence undoubtedly one of the talents com- 
over the mind and conduct. On mitted to his care. God also 


both accounts, therefore, they de- reserves a part of the work exclu- 
serve to be considered. sively to Himself, and which he per- 


That a prudent endeavour not to forms in his own character as God. 


excite the animosity of the world, These two parts are perfectly dis- 
and that the adoption of conciliatory tinct. Man’s part the Almighty 
means with a view to gain its atten- “oes not see proper to perform but 
tion tothe subject of religion, are through man; and the honour of 
not contrivances of mere worldly “ving bis own he claims to himself. 
wisdom, is evident from Scripture. The due use of all those prudent 
The very command of our Saviour, and lawful means which are enforced 
“ Be ye wise as serpents,” not only and countenanced by the Divine 


justifies but enforces such a pro. word, and are calculated to effect 


ceeding. The prominent character the great purposes of the Gospel, 
of the plan which St. Paul seems to Constitutes the part allotted to man. 
have pursued, also gives counte- To bless those means, and to make 
nance to it: for, while preaching them effectual to the conversion of 
the Gospel, it was not his method to sinners, and to the edification of the 
irritate, but to % fersuade’”? men, Christian, is the part of God. To 
‘‘ We pray you in Christ’s stead, be argue then, that means are not ne- 
ye reconciled to God.” We might cessary—or, which is in reality the 
adduce also his arguments with the same thing, that wisdom is not ne- 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Rumans,in cessary in the use of them, because 
which, in a manner the most conci- they are in themselves, and separ- 
liatory, he studies their habits, their ately from the Divine blessing, inef- 
modes of reasoning, and even their ficacious—is to misapprehend their 
Very prejudices. Such a plan or intention: as, on the other hand, to 
proceeding also most fully coincides enforce their adoption on the ground 
with the spirit of the Gospel, which that they are self-efficacious, is to at- 
is “the word of reconciliation,” tribute to man what belongs exclu- 
and with the practice of those holy sively to God. By the first error 
men who have been most eminently man finds an excuse for his indo- 
useful in every age of the church. _lence or for his folly and impru- 

But it is still objected, that the dence: by the second, » basis upon 
work, being divine, does not require which to erect the unchristian struc- 
such prudential means for its fur- ture of human merit. Both these 
therance. But does it follow that errors should therefore be cautiously 
such means are not necessary be- avoided; for it isclearly the duty of 
cause their effect depends on God? ministers, set apart as they are for 
boy 1S much the same as to main- the very purpose of promoting the 
‘in, that to prepare the ground and _ interests of true religion, to use all 
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wisdom, combined with innocency, 
in promoting the great work of their 
cailing; yet ever bearing in mind, 
that all their endeavours depend en- 
tirely on the Divine blessing for 
their efficacy. 

Wisdom again will appear no Jess 
necessary when we consider the 
prejudices of mankind. These are 
not peculiar to men In their uncon- 
veried state, but cleave to many, and 
in a degree to all, even of those who 
are renewed in the spirit of their 
mind. Opinions are ofien entertain- 
ed which are not founded in solid 
argument, but are formed by mere 
cricumstances, derived not untre- 
quently lineally from father to son, 
and in many instances so deeply 
rooted as to become identified with 
our very first principles and affec- 
tions. ‘hese prejudices are of all 
things the most untoward and un- 
manageable, especially as they are 
often covered witha veil of sacred- 
ness, which, even to touch, much 
less to pierce and tear away. would 
be considered an act bordering on 
sacrilege. Of these prepossessions 
some are perhaps directly opposed 
to the letter, as well as to the spirit, 
of the Gospel; while others are of a 
more dubious character—indifferent, 
perhaps, in themselves, but gen. 
erally productive of evil in their 
consequences. To manage them 
with success is difficult ; and no com- 
mon degree of wisdom is necessary 
for the purpose. To attack and ex- 
pose them without ceremony would 
perhaps alienate the minds of their 
espousers, and, ifattempted from the 
pulpit, might cause them to absent 
themselves from the house of God, 
and thus drive them beyond the 
reach of instruction. Yet to deal 
with them with a lenient band would 
perhaps effect nothing, and might 
even tend to encourage and increase 
them. Here wisdom is peculiarly 
requisite ; and that not only for di- 
recting a minister as to the best 
smote of treating these prejudices, 
but also jor enabling him to discern 


their comnarative evils; for they 





may not all be equally injurious. 
Some are perhaps of a negative, and 
others of a positive kind: some dj- 
rected against Certain things which 
are really good and useful ; others 
in favour of practices which are de- 
cidedly evil. The latter, of course, 
are generally the worst, and those 
which instructers should be mos: 
anxious toremove. But caution and 
Wisdom should be exercised, lest 
much evil, perhaps a greater evil, 
Should attend the removal of evil, 
The duty of endeavouring to eradi- 
ca'e injurious prejudices is evident ; 
but the duty of doing this with wis- 
dom and prudence is also no less 
evident. Let us deal with men, when 
we act for God, us we deal with them 
when we act for ourselves ; with al! 
those precautionary and prudent 
measures which we adopt to clear 
any obstructions in the way of our 
plans and wishes. ‘To act wisely, 
does not deprive God of his honour ; 
and indeed to act otherwise is a dis- 
grace to his holy cause; but that 
which offends and displeaces Him, is 
to suppose that we can succeed by 
our own wisdom, and more particu- 
larly to attribute to ourselves, to our 
own prudence, what belongs to Him 
alone: as in another instance, to ob- 
serve the Divine law, and to value it 
highly, is pleasing to the Almighty ; 
but to do so with a view to obtain 
eternal life by it, to sct it up as the 
Claim to salvation, is in the highest 
degree offensive to Him, as being 4 
perversion of what is itself holy, just, 
and cood, 

The present state of the reli- 
gious world evidently demands the 
exercise of more than common 
wisiom. There are afloat a great 
variety of opinions, many of which 
are by no means advantageoue 
to the cause of Christian truth— 
Besides their general tendency ' 
bewilder the public mind, some ©! 
them are not of the best quality; but 
are injurious to the health of the 
soul, tending to please the fancies 
of men, to flatter their corruptions, 
to excuse their sins, to feed thei’ 
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pride, and to destroy that humility 
of mind which is a necessary part of 
true religion. ‘The difficuity of ob - 
viating the evils of such opinions is 
very great ; for every error has its 
party and its teachers, whose claims 
to attention are sometimes very plau. 
sible ; and as the perversion of scrip- 
tural truth is generally more conge- 
nial to human depravity than the 
truth itself, strange and uncommon 
sentiments will, for this among other 
reasons, be very readily received ; 
and the new way being considered as 
a way to heaven, and in this main 
particular the same with the old, the 


greatest objection is removed ; and . 


pains will be taken to represent its 
superiority in all other points ; and, 
in fact, it will perhups appear supe- 
vjor in the eyes of those who are des- 
titute of piety. from its being less 
strict in its demands, more sparing 
in self-denial, more easy in its du- 
ties,and more congenial to the spirit 
of the world. When systems of the 
kind to which I allude are promul- 
cated, and pressed upon the public, 
with zeal, diligence, and the highest 
pretensions to religious knowledge, 
wholly to stem their progress is per- 
haps impossible; though much may 
be done with the combined assis- 
tance of wisdom, diligence, perse- 
verance, and prayer. Much difficul- 
ty arises from the number of evils 
in such cases to be contended with 
at the same time ; among which we 
may enumerate the natural curiosity 
of the human heart, its fondness for 
novelty, the plausible appearance of 
the new doctrine, its mixed nature, 
Its congeniality with the unrenewed 
dispositions of man, its pretended 
advantages, its imposing promises. 
In order to expose all these evils in 
a way likely to succeed, it is neces- 
sary that a minister should possess 
alarge portion of heavenly wisdom. 
Besides, in endeavouring to do his 
cuty in this respect, he may be call- 
ed to meet with other obstacles : his 
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attempts will, perhaps, be imputed 
to bad motives; he may even be 
branded with the name of a perse- 
cutor; and such charges will in no 
small degree tend to weaken the ef- 
ficacy of his instructions and remon- 
strances. Under such circumstan- 
ces, wisdom is an indispensable re- 
quisite, connected, as before remark- 
ed, with integrity of intention and 
innocency of conduct. 

In those situations where dissen- 
sions and divisions have occurred, 
the faithful minister will find yet ad- 
ditional impediments in his efforts to 
promote true religion. In what 
light to consider those who separate 
from the Establishment, whether any 
or what Connexion to form with them, 
and what line of conduct would best 
promote the cause of truth, are ques- 
tions which he will find in many ca- 
ses difficult to determine. [lis first 
care should undoubtedly be to serve 
the interests of true religion, and, 
as means to that end, the interests 
of that church to which he himself 
conscientiously belongs. To decide 
how he can best promote these two 
objects, it is requisite that he should 
possess an adequate share of wisdom. 
Some errors will be considered by 
him as far more dangerous than 
others, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. But in order to refute any 
error with success, much will de- 
pend on the time, the manner, and 
other circumstances, which Chris- 
lian wisdom will be requisite to point 
out. 

With regard to the nature of that 
wisdom, the necessity of which we 
have endeavoured to shew, it may be 
remarked, that it is the wisdom which 
“cometh from above,” flowing as to 
its principles from that God who is 
infinitely wise. It is not the grovel- 
ling short-sighted policy of self-love - 
butthe exalted and disinterested exer- 
cise of a pious and judicious mind, 
enlightened by Scripture, and unde: 
the influence of the Divine Spiri: 
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Its motive is the purest and the no- 
blest—love to God and man : its ob- 
ject is the grandest and most sub- 
lime—the promotion of the glory 
of God in the well-being of his crea- 
tures. It is this motive, and this ob- 
ject, which can alone secure to it the 
character of innocency. 
There are various means by which 
this wisdom may be acquired and 
cultivated. Toimprove ourselves in 
it, we must gain a large acquaintance 
with our own hearts, with mankind 
in general, with the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and with their Divine Author. 
There is much information to be de- 
rived by a minister from the first of 
these sources. To know the secret 
operations of his own mind, and the 
state of his feelings under various 
kinds of treatment, and in different 
circumstances, will greatly assist him 
in his intercourse with others—will 
tcach him how to conduct himself in 
a manner calculated to benefit his 
people, how to sympathize with the 
distressed, how to make allowances 
for prejudices and infirmities. A 
knowledge also of the manners of the 
world, and of the various principles 
of human action, will contribute 
largely to the accession of wisdom, 
and willthus afford great assistance 
in every pastoral transaction. But 
the richest and fullest treasures of 
wisdom are to be found in the ora- 
cles of Divine Truth. There we 
meet, not only with the wisest di- 
rections, but with numerous exam- 
ples, in which are brought to view, 
jn the most impartial and undisguis- 
ed manner, the secret workings of 
good and evil principles. But above 
all, we should approach the Source 
of all wisdom; we should be ac- 
quainted with the nature, character, 
works, and purposes of ‘“ the only 
eise God.” And this knowledge Is 
‘o be acquired by reading and medi. 
tation, by active devotedness to his 
service, and by diligent prayer. 
CAMBRO-BRITON. 
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1 Sam. xv. 22,-~And Samuel said, 
Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices ag in 
obeying the voice of the Lord ? Be. 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. 


Tur events which occasioned these 
words are highly memorable, and af- 
ford much useful instructioh. We 
are informed by Moses, (Exodus 
Xvii. 8.) that when the people of Is- 
rael quitted Egypt, they were attack- 
ed by the Amalckites, whom they de- 
feated in a contest at Rephidim. The 
Almighty, in order to punish the 
Amalckites for their unjust and un- 
provoked attack upon his people, de- 
creed that he would “ utterly put 
out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven.” Nearly four 
hundred years had now elapsed, yet 
the threatened vengeance had not 
been executed. This is a remarka- 
ble instance of the unity and extent 
of the Divine Providence. A thou- 
sand years are with the Lord but as 
a day. We must not, therefore, pre- 
sume to judge our Creator on ac: 
count of events which to us are mys- 
tcrious; for if we could Jook back 
to the past, and pierce the thick 
mists of the future, if in short we 
‘knew even as we are known,” our 
faith would no longer be tempted 
to waver at many things which may 
now appear inexplicable. In the 
cuse before us, it is probable that 
among the descendants of Amalek, 
the curse was either forgotten, or re- 
membered only to be despised. They 
probably could not perceive the 
larceness of the Divine plans, and 
might perhaps think either that Jeho- 
vah had not spoken, or that he could 
not or would not perform his threaten- 
ing. The wicked frequently draw 
inferences of this kind from the ordi- 
nary eccurrences of life. Perceiving 
that God is long-suffering and will- 
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eth not the death of a sinner; and 
having themselves pursued an evil 
course for years with impunity, while 
“ vengeance against their evil works 
is not speedily executed,’’ their 
hearts are “fully set in them to do 
evil.” Thus, that suspension of pu- 
nishment which was designed to ex- 
cite gratitude, and to lead them to 
repentance, serves, like ail other 
blessings when misimproved, only 
to aggravate their punishment. Let 
us correct such a mistaken view of 
the Divine proceedings. ‘ihe threa- 
tenings of God are conditional ; Ni- 
neveh, which was to have been de- 
stroyed in forty days, repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, and was pre- 
served. To the penitent, mercy is 
freely offered; but who shall esti- 
mate the weight of God’s procrasti- 
nated wrath on him who, * being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck,” 
and makes even the long-suffering 
of his Creator a motive for continu- 
ing in sin? 

Notwithstanding the express com- 
mand of God to Saul, utterly to de- 
stroy the spoils taken from the Ama- 
lekites, he reserved a part of them 
under the pretence of offering a sa- 
crifice. It is probable that this ex- 
cuse was insincere, and that cove- 
tousness and not piety was the real 
spring of his conduct. The prophet 
Samuel, who, no doubt, saw his mo- 
tive, made a reply which ought ever 
to be present to the minds of all who 
profess to worshipGod. “ Hath the 
Lord as great delight in burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hear- 
ken than the fat of rams?” These 
words shew the inefficacy of relying 
on any Outward observances, while 
the heart is perverse and disobedient. 
They are not of private interpreta- 
Yon, but contain a universal truth, 
and are as applicable to us as to the 
king of Israel. Obedience to God 
sull remains the great duty of man, 
Without which all external sacrifices 
re vain, Now, eur obedience, in 
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orde? to be acceptable, must be such 
as God commands: it may therefore 
be useful to consider, first, the na- 
ture and extent of true obedience, 
and, secondly, to enforce the prac- 
tice of it upon our consciences, by 
a few scriptural arguments. 

First, Let us consider the nature 
and extent of true obedience to God. 
Among the many scriptural tests by 
which it may be distinguished, we 
Shall select four. 1, It must be 
without reservation or fiartiality. 2. 
It must corresfond to our knowledge 
of the Divine will. 3. it must be the 
obedience of faith, 4. It must be 
filial and affectionate. 

1, Our obedience to God must be 
without reservation or partiality.— 
This appears Clearly from the histo- 
ry which has been narrated. We 
see that obeying the commands of 
God in part, is not sufficient; we 
must devote ourselves wholly and 
unfeignedly to his service. If we 
willingly indulge in any one sin, even 
supposing we were free from all 
others, we should incur a guilt simi- 
lar to that of Saul, who slew the 
Amalekites, but spared Agag their 
king. Itis little to relinquish gros- 
ser offences, while we encourage the 
most seductive, our daily besetting 
sin. Weshould in most cases judge 
of our obedience rather by our con- 
quests over what are Called lesser 
sins, than over more notorious vices; 

for the latter are often forsaken even 
by those whose hearts are unrenew- 

ed, the former are conquered by none 

but the true Christian, St. James 

tells us, that he who is guilty of one 

violation of the law of God is guilty 

of all; doubtless because any one 

wilful act of disobedience argues 

that want of reverence for the Law- 

giver which, under stronger tempta- 

tion, would lead to the greatest 

crimes. 

2. Our obedience must be reru- 
Jated by our knowledge of the Di- 
vine will.—-The more we know, the 
more ts required from us: and there 
fore conscience enlightened by Scrip- 
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ture must be our guide. Things 
otherwise indifferent are no longer 
such when God has expressed his 
will respecting them. ‘The chris. 
tian, for instance, is required to do 
some things from which the Jew 
was exempt; and the Jew was bound 
to many ceremonial duties which the 
Christian is not called upon to per- 
form. The obedience of each, there- 
fore, to be acceptable, must corre- 
spond to his knowledge of God’s 
will. If Saul, without any particu- 
lar revelation respecting the Amalek- 
ites, had reserved part of the spoil 
for Jehovah, and had offered it hum- 
bly and sincerely, his sacrifice would 
doubtless have been accepted ; for it 
would have corresponded to his 
knowledge ; but when he had fur- 
ther information, this very act be- 
came an offence, because it was a 
violation of an express command. 
Let us, in all our conduct, apply this 
rule of obedience. ‘There are per- 
haps many things which we once 
thought innocent; but as we learn 
more of the Divine will, we begin to 
find them to be inconsistent with pure 
and unreserved obedience to our Ma- 
ker. In sucha case we must ex- 
cuse them no longer; whatever we 
once thought of them, they are now 
at least sin; and even if we could 
persist in them without offence to 
our Christian brethren, that is not 
enough: if we have only reason to 
suspect that they are improper, to us 
they are improper ; and while we 
continue them, we shall wound our 
own souls, and render our obedience 
partial and insincere. Also to do 
any thing that we know or suspect 
to be evil, in hopes that a greater 
good may arise from it, Is not acting 
according to our knowledge. Saul 
perhaps imagined, that reserving 

small part of the spoil, though God 
had commanded the whole to be de- 
stroyed, was but a trifling sin com- 
pared with so great an act of devo- 
lion, as making a magnificent sacri- 
fice to Jehovah. Butthus to violate 


one command of Ged under colour 
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of doing something to his honour, 
is never the part of true obedience. 

3. True obedience is the obedi. 
ence of faith —— Without faith it js 
impossible to please God ;” for 


‘‘ whatever is not of faith is sin,’ [f 


we are not Conscious of desiring to 
act according to what we believe to 
be the prescribed line of duty, and 
in the discharge of which we can 
hope for God’s blessing, our action 
is not performed in faith. Our 
church teaches consistently with 
Scripture, that “works done before 
the grace of Christ, and the inspira. 
tion of his Spirit, are not pleasant to 
God ; forasmuch as they spring not 
out of a lively faith in Christ Jesus.” 
Even under the Jewish dispensation, 
faith was indispensable to true obe- 
dience ; and though it could not be 
extended to some things which, 
since the coming of Christ, are re- 
vealed to us, yet it was to be perfect 
in its kind. It embraced the pro. 
mises of God, and had especial refe- 
rence to the promised Messiah, who 
was to be revealed to bear the sins 
of mankind. I[t was faith which 
rendered the ceremonial observances 
acts of true obedience. St. Paul, 
when he beheld the glorious cloud 
of witnesses, and described their im- 
mortal acts, ascribed them all to this 
principle. The same actions per- 
formed without faith would have 
been unaccepted. When Abraham, 
for example, was commanded to ol- 
fer his son, he was willing to com- 
ply. God had promised, that in 
Isaac should his seed be blessed. 
He believed this promise; but how 
could it be fulfilled if Isaac was sa- 
crificed ? Here was the trial of his 
faith ; but so firmly was he persuaded 
that the promise of God could not be 
made ineffectual, that when every bu- 

man hope was apparently about to be 
extinguished, he “accounted that 
God was able to raise up Isaac even 
from the dead.” Let us suppose 
the same action performed without 
this motive. He might have reason: 

ed thus:—** The task is cruel ; bu! 
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how shall I disobey ? If Ido not this, he ts entitled to our submission to 


a worse thing may happen: resis- 


tance would be yvain—I will offer 


him.” Would an action so perform. 
ed have been acceptable to God? 
if en earthly parent expects the con- 
fidence of his child, without waich 
even an act of duty would fail to 
please him, how much more ts this 
implicit trust due to our Father 
which is in beaven, and whose Wis. 
dom and whose love are equally con- 
spicuous in all the Injunctions which 
he has seen fit to lay upon us. 

4, True obedience must be filial 
and affectionate.—** Love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” If our heart be 
devoted to God, our services, how- 
ever feeble, will not be scorned; 
but no act can be well pleasing to 
him if this principle be absent. By 
this, among other tests, We may dis- 
tinguish be:ween the true disciple 
of Christ and the pharisee. The 
obedience of the one flows from love 
to God—that of the other from much 
lower principles ; the one Is a child— 
the other a slave. And to take the 
illustration before employed with re- 
gard to faith, what earthly parent 
would be satisfied with obedience 
unprompted by affection, and influ- 
enced only by baser motives? Or 
what child would consider his obe- 
dience genuine or acceptable, if he 
were conscious that it flowed not 
from his heart? And shall God be 
satished with less than an earthly 
parent? An obedience thus filial 
will also combine the other qualities 
before mentioned ; for it will prompt 
us to submit to ad/ the known com- 
mands of God implicitly and without 
reservation. 

Other characteristics of true obe- 
dience might be enumerated, but 
these may be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of self-examination: let us now 
consider a few of the MoTIvEs which 
should induce us to obey God; for 
he requires of us no service but 
What is reasonable. In the first 
place, he is our Creator, and it can- 
Not be a question whether as such 
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his laws. He made us expressly to 
shew forth his praise. Ocher mo- 
tives also rise before us; for God 
has promised heaven to (hose who 
serve him, and threatened eternal 
punishment to those who forsake his 
ways. Amongst the inhabitants of 
the celestial world, God is obeyed 
with a boly deligiit; hew then shail 
we hope to be admuitied there, if we 
have no desire to serve and glorily 
our Maker while upon earth? But 
yet nobler and more delighuul mo- 
tives remain to incile the Christian 
to devotedness to his God. After 
pursuing too long the road which 
leads to destruction, he now finds it 
a delight to walk in the narrow way 
of God’s commandments, waich, 
though often arduous, he kuows con 
ducts to life everlasting. He con- 
siders obedience to God as a debi of 
gratitude, a service of fileasure, anda 
test of his religion. 

1. lt is a debt of gratitude ; ‘and 
this not merely because God is his 
Creator and Preserver, but because 
he is his Father, his Redeemer, his 
Comforter, and Sanctifier. This is 
the most endearing tie which can 
unite man with heaven. For when 
we view the Son of God laying aside 
his glory, and becoming obedient un- 
to death for us miserabie sinners; 
when we view the Father giving his 
Son for this purpose, and the Holy 
Spirit regenerating and sanctifying 
us that we may become possessurs 
of the benefit; can we but feel a 
measure of gratitude sufficient to 
prompt us to run the way of God’s 
commandments, and to become his 
willing and devoted servants to the 
end of our mortal lives? 

2. The Christian loves to obey 
God, because his service is @ service 
of fileasure.—*“* My voke,” suid our 
Lord, “is easy, and my burden is 
light.” The child of God cannot be 
happy but when he is obedient; for 
he well kriows that he had neither 
profit nor pleasure in the ways of 
sin. But the ways of religion he 
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finds to be ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths peace. If therefore 
there were no other motive but the 
jileasure arising from dutiful obe- 
dience, this alone would be sufficient 
to make him say to the world, 
Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve; but as for me, I will serve 
the Lord.” 

3. But he has also another power- 
ful motive for endeavouring to be 
obedient to the commands of God-~ 
that his habitual conduct is the visi- 
ble test of his religion—Men must 
judge cf his principles by his actions: 
if therefore his actions are not such 
as become a servant of God, his pro- 
fessions will be invain. And in ex- 
amining his own heart also,-he will 
find that readiness to perform the 
commands of God, and to submit to 
his will, is one of the surest marks 
ofa truly religious character. Mo- 
mentary feelings may mislead him ; 
but if this be the general bias of his 
mind, and be correspondingly evi- 
denced in his actions, he has a strong 
proof that his faith is sincere, and his 
Obedience genuine and acceptable. 

Having thus shewn the nature 

nd extent of true obedience, and 

ndeavoured to enforce it by scrip- 
tural motives, the solemn question 
recurs, ** Am I thus obedient?” Let 
us forget the world, and centre our 
thoughts in our own bosoms, while 
we make a reply to so important an 
inquiry.—But perhaps we are ready 
to say, that if God will accept noth- 
ing but an obedience such as has 
been described, who can be saved? 
The objection is reasonable, and, if 
followed up, will lead us to see the 
necessity of that merciful provision 
which is afforded us in the Gospel. 
For it is true, that as human nature 
now exists, no man can perfectly 
obey the will of God, or has the de- 
sire to do so. Hence we learn a 
proof of our fallen state ; for we can- 
not suppose that God would have 
originally placed us under requisi- 
tions which he did not give us pow- 
ers to perform. Being thus fallen 


and disobedient, we find ourselves 
excluded from heaven, and exposed 
to the penalules of eternal wrath,— 
And here, with what effect do the 
doctrines of the Gospel meet oyr 
case! We need an atonement; an 
atonement is provided: Christ be. 
Came obedient unto the law, to de. 
liver those who were under the law, 
He who knew no sin became sin for 
us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. It is 
required of us that we should be. 
lieve this obedience of Christ to be 
full, perfect, and sufficient. Many ir. 
religious persons acknuwledge them- 
selves to be deficient before God, but 
imagine that their obedience, though 
imperfect, will be accepted, and that 
the deficiency will be compensated 
for by the obedience of Christ’ They 
reason thus:—I owe, as our Lord 
teaches, five hundred pence: | can 
pay only a patt, a very small part 
perhaps; but my Surety will dis- 
Charge the rest. This is the argu- 
ment of the pharisee. and may per- 
haps seem at first to be reesopable, 
But what if we can pay none? Our 
Surety must then discharge the 
whole, or we cannot be set free. 
And this gs exactly our case: our 
obedience by nature is not only im- 
perfect but false; it has none of the 
properties of that obedience which 
God requires: our hope, therefore, 
must be grounded solely on the 
merits and death of our all-sufficient 
Redeemer. By virtue of his atone- 
ment only can man be justified before 
God.—And here we perceive further 
how essential is the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence. The true 
Christian wishes to obey God; but 
he finds his unassisted efforts inef- 
fectual ; temptation arises ; sin often 
prevails ; his spirits sink, and he 
acknowledges himself to be a disobe- 
dient and unprofitable servant. This 
should keep him humble; it should 
teach him to pray for more of the 
sanctifying influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit. Every action performed un- 
der those blessed influences is an act 
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of ~enuine obedience, and is there. I will first quote one of the stron. 
fore acceptable to God. His good gest passages In the Archdeacon’s 
works are no longer meant to occu- discourse, on the point in question, 
py the place which belongs only to and then collate with it a no less de- 
the merits of his Saviour; for then cided sentiment of the great cham- 
they would partake of pride and self. pion of Protestanism.—Dr. Hook (in 
sufficiency; but they are the off- reference tothe members of the Bible 
spring of higher motives; they are Society) observes, that they “ have 
E acts of true Christian obedience ; united themselves in a near and 


they are produced by the influence strange fellowship, in order to give 

of God’s Holy Spirit on the heart, additional force and effect to the po. 
" and proceed from faith, and grati- pular but untenable position against 
e tude, and Jove. which we have been contending; 
"f Let then the true Christian—who namely, that the Scrifitures are suffi- 
. Jaments that his obedience to God is céently filain and pfrersfucuous to admit 
. so imperfect, who knows the delight of ‘heir being distributed among the 
h of being dutiful, but finds that per- dower and more ignorant classes of so- 
t verseness and depravity still remain crety, without either guide or comment 
d to debase his motives and pollute 7/0 assist in the interpretation of them.” 


his actions—take comfort from the pp. 22, 23. 
d consideration of the atonement of | Chillingworth, in the “ Religion 
Christ, and the influences of the of Protestants a safe Way, &c.” (2d 


: Holy Spirit. His sanctification, edit. chap. li. pp. 88, 89,) says, 

.. though apparently slow, is still ad. ‘“* Again, when you say that wnlearn- 

. vancing. If he daily increase inde- ed and ignorant men cannot under- 

a ploring his deficiencies, it is a proof stand Scripture, 1 would desire you 

. that his heart is becoming more ten- to come out of the clouds and tell 

iv der, and his conscience more sus- us what you mean; whether, that 

. ceptible. And finally, let him take they cannot understand ad Scrip- 
. to himself the promises of asssis- ture, or that they cannot understand a 
- tance and support which are trea- any Scripture, or that they cannot Le 
“ sured in the volume of life; and let uaderstand so much as is sufficient ae 
,e him anticipate those worlds of bliss, for their direction to heaven. If the a 
‘h where he shail for ever obey his first, I believe the learned are in the Py , 
e, gracious Creator, without so much Same Case. If the second, every 

“ as a temptation to sin. man’s experience will confute you ; ‘ 
wo for who is there that is not capable . 
€- To the Editor of the Christian Observer. of a sufficient understanding of the f* 
in - ; i story, the precepts, the promises, 

i 'Houcu I decidedly differ from a and the threats of the Gospel ? If the 

” minister of our venerable Establish. third, that they may understand 

on ment respecting “* the Duty of Con- something, but not enough for their i. 
i (roversy,” (the title afxed to a dis- salvation ; I ask you first, why then fig, 
f- Course published a few years since,) does St. Paul say to Timothy, ‘ The ah’ 
wf i cannot refrain from calling the at- Scriptures are able to make men 

i tention of your readers to a passage wise unto salvation ?’ 4 
po in the writings of the celebrated “Neither did they (the sacred m, 
. * Chillingworth, which forms asingu- writers) write only for the learned, 

‘id larcontrast with some opinions main- but for all men. This being one 


he tained by Dr. Hook (in his sermon especial means of the preaching of 
Preached at St. Paul’s, June 18, the Gospel, which was commanded 
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= 1818,) on the inability of the unlearn- to be preached, not only to learned (he 
- ed 10 understand the holy Scriptures, men, but to all men. And, there- ahs 


Ynen unaccompanied with note or fore, unless we will imagine the Ho- (* 
-omment. ly Ghost and them to have been wil ‘3 
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fully wanting to their own desire and 
purpose, we must Conceive that they 
intended to speak filuinly, even to the 
cafiactty of the simplest; at least 
tourhing all things necessary to be fiub- 
lished by them. and believed by us.” 

Haviig thus endeavoured to shew 
that the distribution af the holy 
Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, is virtualiy advocated by one 
pre-eminently quaiified to pass judg- 
meni on the pout, I shall beg jeave 
to submit, io conclusion, two or three 
Important queries to those who may 
be disposed to subscribe to the above 
opinion of Dr. ilook. 

lst, Is there in existence a com- 
mentary onthe whole Bible, adapted 
in its style to the capacity of the un- 
learned reader ? 2d/y, Uf sucha com- 
mentary can be produced, how are 
the poor lo become in all cases pos 
sessed of it? 3dly, If (which is very 
far from impossible) some part of 
such a commentary should prove 
unintelligible to the poor, how are 
they then to understand the sacred 
text? 

A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN. 


P. S. In all that I have submitted 
to your readers on the point in ques- 
tion, | would be understood to argue 
not against the usefulness, but against 
the indispensable necessity, of a com- 
mentary to the unlearned reader of 
the Bible. 


aE 


To the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


I Take the liberty of sending for 
your insertion an interesting pas- 
sage from the writings of Dr. South, 
on the much disputed points of good 
works, repentance, and justification. 
Toe learned author will never, | 
think, be suspected of what Is vague- 
ly called Methodism; and yet his 
statements would fully satisly the 
minds of many who, in the present 
day, are called to bear that Inexpli- 
cable name. The learned divine is 
preaching upon 1 John ii. 3. * Eve- 
ry man that hath this hope in him 





purifieth himself, even as He ig 
pure.” Drawing near to the con. 
clusion of his discourse, he says, 
“I proceed now to the other thing 
from which we are to purify our- 
selves; and that 1s, the guilt of sin, 
In speaking of which I shall shew, 
“1. Negatively, what cannot purl- 
fy us trom ‘he guiltof sin. 
“2 Positively, what alone car. 
“1. For the first of these. No 
duty or work, within the power and 
performance of men as such, is able 
to expiate and take away the guilt of 
sin. Inthis matter we must put our 
bands upon our mouths, and be si- 
lent for ever. He that thinks, and 
aitempts by hts own goodness to sa- 
tisly God’s justice, does by this, the 
more incense li; end by endeavour- 
ing toremove his guilt, does indeed 
increase it. His works of satisfac- 
tion for sin, are the greatest sins, 
and stand most In need of the satis- 
faction of Christ. We know how 
miserably the deluded Papists err in 
this point, how they wander in the 
maze of their own inventions about 
works of penance, deeds of charity, 
pilgrimages, and many other such 
vain ways, found out by them to 
purge and purify guilty consciences. 
A man perhaps has committed some 
gross sin, the guilt of which lies 
hard avd heavy upon his conscience ; 
and how shall he remove it? Why 
peradventure by a blind devotion: 
he says over so many prayers, goes 
so many miles barefoot, gives so 
much to holy uses, and now he 1s 
rectus in curid, tree and absolved in 
the court of Heaven. But certainly 
the folly of those that practise these 
things is to be pitied ; and the blas- 
phemy of those that teach them, 0 
be detested. For do they know and 
consider what sin is, and whom It 
strikes at? Is it not the breach ol 
the law? Is it not against the infinite 


justice and sovereignty of the great 


God? And can the poor, impet- 
fect, finite services of a sinful crea- 
ture eycr make up sucha breach: 
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Cen our pitiful broken mite, dis- 
charge the debt of ten thousand ta- 
lents ? Those that can imagine the 
removal of the guilt of the least sin 
feasibic. by the choices: and most re- 
livious of their own works, never as 
ye: knew God truly, nor themselves, 
nor their sins : they vever undersiood 
the fiery strictness of the Lew, nor 
the spirituality of the Gospel, 

“« Now, though this er:or is most 
gross and notorious amongst the Pa- 
pists, vet there Is som: thing of the 
same spirit. that leavens and infects 
the duuics of most professors ; who 
in ail their works of repentance, sor- 
row. and humiliation tor sin, are too, 
too api secretly to think in their 
hearts that they maxe God some 
amends tor their sins. And (he rea- 
son of this is, because it is natural to 
all men to be seif justittaries, and to 
piace a justifying power in them- 
selves, and to conceive a more than 
ordinaty vaiue and exceilency in 
their owy works, but cspecially such 
works as are rel:gious. 

* But this conception is of ail 
others the most dangerous to the 
soul, and dishonourabie to God, as 
being absolutely and diametrically 
Opposite to the tenor of the Gospel, 
and that which evacuates the death 
and satisfaction of Christ; for it cau. 
ses us, while we acknowledge a 
Christ, tacitly to deny the Saviour. 
And herein is the art and policy of 
the devil seen, who will keep back 
the sinner as long as he can, from 
the duties of repentance and humi- 
liation ; and when he can do this no 
longer, he will endeavour to make 
him trust and confide in them. And 
So he circumvents us by this dilem- 
Ma. He will either make us neglect 
Sur repentance, or adore it: throw 
away our salvation by omission of du- 
ties,or place itim our duties: but 
let this persuasion still remain fixed 
Upon our spirits, that repentance was 
enjoined the sinner as a duty, not asa 
recompence ; and that the most that 
We can do for God, cannot counteryail 
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the least that we have done against 
him. 

‘2. In the next place, therefore, 
frostitively ; that Course which alone 
is able to purify us from the guilt of 
sin, is by applying the virtue of the 
biood of Christ to the soul, by renew- 
ed acts of faith. We hold indeed, 
that justification as it is the act of 
God, 1s perfect and entire at once, 
and justifies the soul from ail sins, 
both past and future : yet justifica- 
tion and perdoning mercy are not 
actually dealt forth to us after par- 
ticular sins, ull we repair to the death 
and blood of Christ, by particular 
‘acungs of faith upon it; which acte 
ings also of themselves cieanse not 
away the guilt of sin, but the virtue 
of Cirist’s blood conveyed by them 
to the soul: for it is that alone that 
is able to wash away this deep stain, 
and to change the hue of the spiri- 
tual Ethiopian: nothing can cleanse 
the soul but that Blood that redeem- 
ed the soul. 

“ The invalidity of whatsoever we 
can do in order to this thing, is suf- 
ficient'y demonstrated in many pla- 
ces of Scripture, Job ix. 30, 31. ‘If 
] wash myself with snow water, and 
make my hands never so clean, yet 
thou shalt plunge me in the ditch, 
and my own Clothes shall abhor me.’* 
He that has nothing to rinse his pol- 
luted soul with, but his own peni- 
tential tears, endeavours only to pu- 
rify himself in muddy water, which 
does not purge but increase the stain. 
In Christ alone is shat fountain that is 
ofiened for sin and for uncleanness ; 
and in this only we must wash and 
bathe our defiled souls, if ever we 
would have them pure. (1! John 
i. 7.) The blood of Christ cleanseth 
us from ail sin. It is from his 
crucified side that there must issue, 


both blood to expiate and water 
to cleanse our impieties. Faith 
also 1s said to purify the heart. 


* The reader may referto Dr. Chalmers’s 
excellent sermon on this text for manv va- 
luable remarks on the subject. 
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(Acts xv.9.) Buthow! Why cer- 
tainly, as it is instrumental to bring 
into the soul that purifying virtue 
that isin Christ. Faith purifies, not 
as the water itself, but as the con- 
duit that conveys the water. Ayain, 
(Rev. i. 5.) Christ is said to have 
washed us from our sins 1n his own 
blood. There is no cleansing 
without this. So that we may use 
the words of the Jews, and convert 
an imprecation into a blessing, and 
pray that ‘his blood may be upon us, 
and upon our souls ;? for itis certain 
that it will be one way upon us, 
either to purge or to condemn us. 
Every soul is polluted with the loath- 
some, defiling leprosy of sin. And 
now for the purging off of this lep- 
rosy, if the Spirn of God bids us go 
and wash In the blood of Christ, that 
spiritual Jordan, and assures us that 
upon such washing, our Innocence 
shall revive and grow anew, and our 
original Jost purity return again 
upon us, shall we now, in a huff of 
spiritual pride and self-love, run to 
our own endeavours, our own humi- 
liations, and say as Naaman, * Are 
not the rivers of Damascus better 
than a}l the waters of Israel? May 
¥ not wash in themand be clean ?’ 
Are not my tears, my groans, and 
my penitential sorrows, of more effi- 
cacy to cleanse me, than the blood 
and death of Christ? May I not use 
these and be clean, and purified from 
sin? J answer, No; and after we 
have tried them, we shall experimen- 
tally find their utter insufficiency. 
We may sooner drown, than cleanse 
ourselves with our own tears.” 


R. P. B. 


en 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In addition to the remarks made by 
F. Y. in your last Number, on the 
Church service for the thirtieth of 
January, ] am tempted to offer the 
following.— 

Had the compilers of this occa- 
sional service intended that the form 
of prayer should be used on the Sun- 
day, and the fast kept the day fol- 


the 30th of January. [ July, 


lowing, they could not but have ex. 
pressed themselves more Clearly and 
grammatically thus: “If this da 
shall happen to be Sunday, this form 
of prayer shell be used, dut the fast 
kept the next day following.” But 
surely it could not have been their 
intention to separate the two joint 
acts of humiliation, prayer and fast- 
ing. Agreeably to the practice of 
the Catholic Church, which never 
admitted fasting on Sundays, they 
have taken particular cate in this 
instance that the fast should not be 
kept on the Christlan Sabbath, and 
have therefore enjoined that it should 
be kept on the next day following ; 
and that they intended also that the 
form of prayer should accompany 
the outward act of fasting, might be 
inferred from the tide of the service 
—‘* A Form of Prayer with Fasting” 
—as also from many expressions 
used in the service, and which pro- 
fess that we are at that Ume “ turn- 
ing unto the Lord, in weeping, fast- 
ing and praying ;” which is not the 
fact, neither can be, on the Sunday, 
because the church has enjoined that 
all Sundays shall be observed as fes- 
tivals, whence all vigils and fast days 
falling on the Sunday, are kept the 
Saturday preceding. Such is the 
distinction made between a fast and 
a day of thanksgiving falling on the 
Sunday ; for if, for instance, a day of 
thanksyiving shal] happen to be a 
Sunday, then the Rubric orders that 
the usual office shall be used. From 
the following words of the Rubric in 
question, I think it may be inferred, 
that the form of prayer is to be used 
on the Monday. * And upon the 
Lord’s day next before the day to be 
kept, at morning prayer, immediately 
after the Nicene Creed, notice shall 
be given for the due observation of 
the said day.’ Now, the Monday 
is certainly to be kept a fast; but 
if the form of prayer is to be used 
on the Sunday, I can neither con- 
ceive how the notice is to be given 
for a fast only, and that too in the 
course of the service for the days 
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1820.] On Calvinistic and 
nor how the day can be duly observ- 
ed without having the usual service 
of the church performed exactly as 
it would have been if the 30th of 
January had fallen on the Monday, 
A. B. 
— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue Rev. Mr. Simeon, in a passage 
in his highly valuable * Hore Ho- 
miletice,’’ cited in your Number for 
May, p. 343, remarks, that “ pious 
men, both of the Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian persuasion, approximate very 
nearly when they are upon their 
knees before God in prayer; the de. 
vout Arminian then acknowledging 
his total dependence upon God as 
strongly as the most confirmed Cal- 
vinist ; and the Calvinist acknow- 
ledging his responsibility to God, 
and his obligation to exertion, in 
terms as decisive as the most deter. 
mined Arminian.”—I have frequent- 
ly heard the same remark made in 
conversation ; but doubt how far such 
statements are correct. Indeed, I 
am inclined to believe that on few 
occasions are the effects of the two 
sysiems more visible than in the 
prayers of their respective abettors. 

Itis very true, that “the devout 
Arminian acknowledges his total de- 
pendence upon God ;”’ but there is 
nothing in hts doctrinal system which 
he considers at variance with such 
a profession. The Calvinist like- 
wise “ acknowledges his responsibi- 
lity and his obligation to exertion ;” 
but this also he conceives to be in 
perfect accordance with his doctrinal 
hypothesis. The reason, perhaps, 
ofthe common expression of sur- 
prise by the opposite parties at not 
iuding the prayers of each other 
Contradictory to their own views of 
ruth, is, that each is apt to consider 
his neighbour as holding sentiments 
which he by no means admits, and 
rejecting others which he cordially 
embraces. When, therefore, he 
learns his opponent’s real senti- 
nents, unclothed in the garb of con. 
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troversy, as of course they appear in 
humble prayer, he finds that the 
opinions which he imputed to him 
are not his sentiments, and that his 
system is not necessarily accompa- 
nied by the injurious appendages 
which the imagination of ine oppo- 
nent had interwoven with it. Cal- 
Vinists are apt to suppose that their 
Aruiinian friends are heretical on the 
subject of original sin; that they 
are not clear upon the fundamental 
point of justification by faith; that 
they attribute merit to their imper- 
fect works ; and that they make ho- 
liness not only the qualification, buta 
part also of the claim to heaven. Ar- 
minians are apt to fancy, that their 
Calvinistic brethren think so exclu- 
sively of their election to life, that 
they fail to examine themselves as 
to the grounds of their confidence 3; 
that they indulge a secret persua- 
sion, that provided they have faith, 
it matters little whether it operates 
in good works; and that they not 
only exclude holiness as a merito- 
rious condition, but deny its necessi- 
ty altogether, and thus practically 
echo the licentious maxim, “ Let us 
sin that grace may abound,” 

Now, it requires but a slight know- 
ledge of the real sentiments of the 
contending parties, supposing them 
to be true Christians, to perceive 
that these zmfuted dogmas are nota 
part of their admitted creed. But, 
for want of coming into intimate con. 
tact, prejudice and party-spirit so 
often blind the eyes of each, that 
they are slow to believe that these 
hideous inferences are engendered 
only in their own Imaginations. Even 
should the parties meet for disputa- 
tion, It is not likely that a correct 
impression will be left on the minds 
of either ; for both will probably be 
so intently employed in attacking 
and defending certain positions, and 
in discovering all the supposed evil 
tendencies of the opposite scheme, 
that it is more than probable that 
they will separate with a fonder re- 
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purd than ever for their respective 
systems But in prayer, the angry 
passions are hushed ; each spe ks 
simpty as he feels, and as a peni- 
tent sinner utters his confessions, or 
as a grateful believer bis acknow- 
ledgments, before * the God and 
F.iher of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and prays for the temporal and spi 
ritual mercies of which they mu- 
tually fee! their need. Hence, as the 
partics do not appear to differ, it is 
concluded that they agree 

This inference, however, by no 
mens follows ; fora closer examl- 
nation will shew that the petitions of 
€ach were imperceptibly modelled 
upon his own system; and that the 
whole strain of their prayers, (hough 
not contradictory, was perfectly dis- 
tinct. They differ chiefly by omis- 
sion; and by a iendency each to view 
only one side of the question. This 
msy be illustrated by an example.— 
I some time since heard two clergy- 
men, on two successive mornings, 
pray witha party of friends at the 
usual devotions of the family. They 
were both men of integrity, plety, 
and prudence ; but were, In the cur. 
rent, though incorrect, phraseoiogy 
of the times, designated—the one a 
Calvinist, the other an Arminian. 
The prayer of my Calvinistic friend 
commenced with erateful adoration 
to God for the stability of his cove- 
nant, the unchangeableness ol his pro- 
mises, and the treedom of his mer- 
cy, which it exemplified in the cases 
of Abraham, Isaac. Jacob, David, and 
several other scriptural characters. 
It went on to recite a number of the 
most Consolatory passages of Scrip- 
ture relative to the goodness of God 
to his peopie;i) disclaimed ali human 
merit, ard implored that we might 
be kept from a self-righteous bias ; 
it dwelt upon the character and offi- 
ces of the Redeemer; it entreated 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; 
it prayed for a deeper insight into the 
doctrines of grace—that God would 
reveal himself to us more fully—and 
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that we might more clearly read oy, 
title to eternal life. My Arminian 
friend was much edified and com. 
forred by this prayer; which he de. 
scribed as highly spiritual, and ag 
having induced him to resolve more 
than ever to “ press forward towards 
the mark of the prize of his high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Tie prayer on the succeeding 
morning was to the following effect ; 
It began with an expression of humi- 
lity and awe in approaching the Di. 
Vine presence ; it went on to pray 
for the pardon of our sins, enume- 
rating not only what are called spi. 
ritual sins, but unamiable tempers, 
unbecoming words, and a variety of 
moral offences ; not of the grosser 
kind, to which none of the party were 
probably addicted, but of those into 
which we might be more likely to 
fail; in respect of which, and every 
other sin, our friend implored grace 
to contend, and strength to obtain 
daily victories. He further prayed 
that our hearts might be cleansed, 
and our motives purified ; and that 
we might advance in all the graces 
and virtues of the Christian charac- 
ter, so as to adorn our holy profes: 
sion, and Lo maintain serenity of con- 
science, and peaceful communion 
with God. He also prayed that we 
might become humble, gentle, and 
forgiving in our spirit ; that we might 
be more diligent, self-denying, and 
benevolent in our conduct; that we 
might “ work while it is called to- 
day,’ and might ever keep the glo- 
ries of heaven full in our view as 2 
constant stimulus to perseverance in 
our Christian course. My Calvinis- 
tic friend remarked, that he had felt 
deeply humbled before God while he 
was thus drawn to reflect upon the 
evil nature which, notwithstanding 
his conversion of beart, he still re- 
tained; and of which he could say 
with the Apostle, that it was oppo 
ed to the spirit of his mind, and to? 
often brought him into captivity t0 
his love of sin. Hence he was lec 
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to look more humbly and implicitly of my family. In the former case 
to the sacr'fice of his. Redeemer, the whole sermon, without, perhs;: 
and to renounce every tendency to any one unscriptural or unk: 


self-justification and complacency in statement, has been silently corre: 
his own attainments, ing my mistakes, and initiating 


It appears, then, that neither party congregation in a better line of thi: : 


was offended with the other; though, ing. In the latter, the praver | 
if we look at the general complex- been evidently constructed In ¢ 


ion of their prayers, it is impossible same charitable spirit. IT had, pr 


not to see thut they secretly referred haps, from the passage which 

to different systems. Indeed, in curred in the regular reading of |. 
some parts of each prayer, a third Scriptures with my family offere: 
person might be led to suspect that few expository remarks, without « 
each had the supposed errors of the reference to controversy. My z 
other in his view in some of his de- lous friend. not being confined t» 
precavory clauses. Butif this were written form in his prayer, took th 


the case, why, it may be asked, did opporiuntty of altering the imprec» 
not the opposite party feel the ferce sion left by the exposition. All ' 


of the reference ? Precisely because said was perhaps scriptural and u: 
he did not cherish the supposed duc- ful; it shocked no prejudice on | 
trine at which the ‘deprecation was ther side; yet it was easy to see th 
levelled. When, for example, my it was intended to obviate certs: 
Calvinistic friend prayed against a errors into which he thought it p: 


self-righteous spirit, 1 thought, not bable my exposition might lead 


only from some of his expressions, family. 

but from the disproportionate length The whole of this effect aris: 
of this part of his prayer, and from from persons addicting themsel: 

the peculiar fervour with which he toa more prominent view of a» 

freached while he prayed, that he of the Gospel than of the whr' 
feared some of the Company were a When, a few mornings since, I ur, 


little inclined to this fault. But my ed upon my domestic auditory 


Arminian friend I found entered as duty of heavenly-mindedness, | 
warmly into the petition as the spea- course did not intend to deroge' 
ker himself, and confessed, in subse- from the doctrine of the atoneme: 
quent conversation, how much we. or of jusufication by faith, or to der: 
are all in danger of this legality of the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s i: 
spirit; never suspecting that the fluences; yet such might have bee: 
prayer was intended as a sort of side- supposed to have my intention 
blow at his own favourite system.— any third person who had beard nm. 
A similar eff-ct followed in reference reverend friend’s prayer-—the c!:: 
tosome of the petitions of the Ar- part of which was, that we mi 


Minian, in which he seemed to not be ensnared to trust in “ dutie.”’ 


glance at certain supposed evil ten- but might adhere wholly to 
dencies of the Calviuistic hypothe- Cross of Christ. But my zealo: 
Sis. friend was so in the habit of view i: 
Had I selected a stronger case, but one half of the Gospel, thai | 
I might have proved still more fully was unable to discern the whole 
the difference between what I have its scriptural connexion. I ha: 
ventured to denominate a Calvinistic another friend who is as Jealous «| 
and an Arminian prayer. I have the contrary side, and who seemis ° 
particularly felt this contrast whena fear for me, lest the exhibition of | 
zealous friend, inclined to either ex- free grace of God in Christ, with, 
‘reme, has assisted me either in the the consoilatory positions which fj \. 


pulpit or in the ordinary deyotions from that truth, should lead my |i:- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 223, 5M 
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tle circle to Antinomian presump- perhaps, even of ordinary Civility, 
tion and an unholy life. might ensue! But let us imagine 

The object wich I proposed to the Calvinist putting his ideas into 
myself by these remarks was, to the shape of humble prayer and 
point out an easy, and, I trust, scrip- thanksgiving. He would, perhaps, 
tural, mode of rendering religious express himself in something like 
persons of both parties less violent the following manner:—‘‘O Lord 
disputants, and, perhaps, sincere to Thee am I indebted for all the 
friends, without concession or retrac- spiritual as well as temporal bles- 
tation on either side. My plan is sings which [ enjoy. I was once 
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simply this: Let each firreach as he 
firays. This, it is true, will not al- 
ter the sentiments of either; but it 
will place them in a form in which 
they will not be perpetual subjects 
of misconception or irritation. — [t 
will lead each party to a scriptural 
elucidation of his own views, with- 
out vehemently attacking those of 
his Christian brethren. And this is 
one great secret for peace: it is also 
the usual practice of the sacred wri- 
ters thus to prevent error by preoc- 
Cupying its place withtruth. Noth- 
ine cav be less controversial than 
most of those passages in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, which are claimed 


living without Thee in the world: 
my tastes and inclinations were de- 
praved: I had no will to turn to 
Thee, for I preferred the world and 
its vanities to the things of eternity. 
But thou didst change my _ heart. 
Thou didst convince me of my sin 
and folly; and by thy Holy Spirit 
didst both give me the desire andas- 
sist me in the endeavour to return 
unto the Lord my God; else I had 
still been disobedient, and had pe- 
rished in my _ sins.” What pious 
Arminian, unless rendered pecullar- 
ly suspicious by Controversy, but 
would fully acquiesce in these senti- 
ments, or, at least, would suffer them 





by the Calvinist: they do not occur to pass without offence. Yet clothed 

as topics of speculation. but as mo- in “ good set terms,” and formed 

tives to love, to joy, to humility, to into cold abstract propositions, and 

holiness, to self-renunciation, Let unconnected with the fersonal exfie- ' 

us suppose a zealous Calvinist and rience of the individual Christian, t 

an Arminian disputing respecting some of the sentiments, more or less t 

the doctrine of free-will and buman zmplied in this confession and thanks- l 

power. What nice distinctions giving, have helped to furnish reams t 

would they invert! What direful of angry controversy, and to confuse s 

tendencies would each fix on the hy- many a weak brain with a cloud of . 

‘a pothesis of his opponent ! What logical distinctions. . 
i breaches of Christian charity, and, W. : 
a : as 
i I" — te 
| MISCELLANEOUS. » 
ie ) FE] 
Hh To the Editor ef the Christian Observer. Although some months have elaps- Hi 
at “A xinc.’ observes the sagacious ed since this sentence was fulfilled on 
ae Veruiam, ‘41s a mortal god onearth, in the case of our late beloved Mo- m 
ei unto whom the living God hath lent narch, and many communications the 
et his own name as a great honour; have appeared both in your Num- wh 
Mii but withal told him, he should die bers and in various other pubiica- Stre 
‘ay like men, lest he should be proud, tions on his character, it may not be Lu 
ai and flatter himself that God hath, regarded as an unwelcome effort live 
h with bis nime, imparted to him his once more to draw the attention ol aad 

r nature also.” your readers to the subject. It 1s fia 
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not meant to repeat the various de- 
tails of his life ; they will be collect- 
ed and recorded elsewhere; but 
there has appeared to the writer of 
these lines to be so striking a paral- 
Jel between our late revered mon- 
arch, and the received characters of 
those two illustrious brothers, who, 
at the dawn of the 16th century, suc- 
cessively filled the electorate of 
S.xony, Frederic III. and John I., 
that while it deserves to be noticed 
as illustrative of the uniform opera- 
tion of Christian principles in those 
who occupy the lofty and difficult 
rovince of rulers, it may serve also 
with but few deviations, which arise 
from the difference of circumstances 
and events, to delineate some of the 
qualities of Gcorge IIl., and to pre- 
sent them in their practical bearings 
to the contemplation of those who 
survive him. I propose, therefore, 
to collect a few passages from the 
histories of the period of the Refor- 
mation, illustrative of the characters 
of these two Electors, and the prin- 
ciples by which they were actuated, 
and to notice briefly as I proceed 
the applicability of some features to 
the delineation of our deceased King, 
leaving to your readers to remark 
the more general characters of re- 
semblance. I am the more inclined 
to transcribe the extracts to which | 
allude, because, independently of the 
parallel which I propose to draw, 
they are in themselves interesting, 
as being descriptive of two charac- 
ters Celebrated in the annals of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

On the 5thof May 1525, Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, depzarted this life. 
His death was peaceful and pious ; 
and as he had been the early friend 
as well as the constant protector of 
the reformed cause, it was an event 
Which could not fail of producing a 
strong impression on the minds of 
Lutherand Melancthon. Luther de- 
livered a short discourse in German, 
and Melancthon pronounced an ora- 
tion in the Latin language. From 
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the latter, the following passages are 
selected, as in a peculiar degree ap- 
plicable to the character of our late 
revered Sovereign. 

‘This nation is highly indebted 
(remarks Melancthon, speaking of 
the Saxons,) to the higher orders 
for the advancement of sacred litera- 
ture, and, under Divine Providence, 
for the existence of a prince who, 
being formed by nature pacific, hu- 
mane, and merciful, esteemed noth- 
ing more dear to him than the best 
interests of his people. He was just, 
gentle, firm; careful of the public 


welfare, diligent in ascertaining the 


rights of others, and pacifying the 
contenticns of fellow-citizens ; pa- 
tient towards the faults of the peo- 
ple, aiming mildly to restore those 
who were capuble of amelioration, 
but severe in punishing the wicked 
and incorrigible.* 

‘The mulitude, I am aware 
(continues he,) is struck with admi. 
ration of heroic achievements, and 
esteems the soldier above the quiet 
citizen. The virtues of domestic 
life are overlooked, and they who 
cultivate peace and the arts acquire 
but slender praise. But | confess 
myself of a far different opinion.” 

“Frederic excelled in the more 
useful virtues. His wisdom, zeal, 
and fortitude were of no common 
cast, Co-operating to overcome the 
impetuosity of anger, to spare the 
lives of his subjects, and to allay the 
violence of armed hostility by every 
reason and counsel. Never was our 
illustrious Prince known to revenge 
private injuries ; and, like Pericles, 
when his friends were enumerating 
his trophies, and congratulating bim 
on his victories, he might have re- 
plied, ‘ The praise of these does not 
belong so much to me as to my sol- 
diere ; but ¢hrs 1 will claim asa just 


* Ts not this paragraph a just description 
of our late Sovereigns cautious but intrep. 
id conduct during the riots of the year 
1780? 
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istinction, that mo citizen through my 
ins ever fut on mourning ;’ nuimat- 
-s that he had never been guilty 
"any treacherous violence to ad- 
.uce his own dignity.* 
“ He possessed, moreover, the 
sreatest private virtues, and a pecu- 
» devotedness to the study of the 
avrisdan Religion, He = always 
ted sacred things with the ut- 
st seriousness; and, amidst the 
1 svtrariety of opinions prevalent in 
} 4 present age, he diligently aimed 
i discover the best and levst dubita- 
Ofien would he conter with 
he nature and pew- 
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ened men on 
* er of religion. tT 
* -He neither approved nor con- 

caned any thing with precipita. 
ian. Whenever he saw the evi- 


’ This was emphatically true of our late 

arch. Ineed scarcely remind the rea- 

f his generous conduct towards the 

rranate individuals who at two several 

ss attempted his life :—not only forgiv. 

them, but even pensioning their rela- 

-. It is but recently that one of these 

‘ittes has ceased by the death of the 

e'y Sach conduct «almost compels the 

‘ark applied to Archbishop Cranmer, 

:}9 unto my Lord of Canterbury a shrewd 

. and then you may be sure to have 

i for your friend whilst he livetb.”? See 
| - remarkable instances of this in Rich- 
: » «1?3 Fathers ofthe English Church, Vol. 

' i] p. 17, &c. 


- A similar plan was adopted by Queen 

'. line, consort of George UI. She appoint. 

' . particular day in the week when learn- 

en, divines and others, were invited to 

-dher Royal Highness in the evening ; 

sactice which she continued after her 

sssionto the throne. Of this company 

Doctors Clarke, Hoadley, Berkeley, 

| sherlock. See Bishop Berkeley’s Me- 
1Sy Pe 28. 


ur late Sovereign Ikewise frequently 
vcd the conversation of wise and pious 


uy (i », whom he sent forto his palace ex- 
- 9 . . . . 

mb 'y for this purpose. See, for instance, 

‘e accounts of his interviews with Dr. 


‘ie and others, The interesting dialogue 
» occurred with the former is related 


Hie .- our volume for 1807, p. 513. 
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dence of religious truth, he em- 
braced it with ail bis soul; and it be- 
came the means of establishing and 
nourishing his piety. He shunned 
insignificant disputes, which did not 
conduce to edification; and when 
he observed certain impious men, 
upon pretence of enjoying evangeli- 
cal liberty, debasing themselves and 
religion, by a ferociousness of con- 
duct and a contempt of public decen. 
cy ; he cautiously avoided giving 
them or others occasion of introduc. 
ing rash changes through his ex. 
ample, Percetving the dangerous 
tendency of such innovations.” 

“Our country also (adds Melanc- 
thon) has lost not enly a useful and 
gracious firince, but also an exceilent 
fuiher. They merit the highest 
honour In every place who assidu- 
ously cudiivate the country : he did 
indeed cultivate it, devoting his time 
to its improvement,* to the educa. 
tion of youth, and to the promotion 
of commerce ” 

Such is the outline of that por- 
trait which the pen of Melancthon 
drew of the illustrious Frederic. He 
was succeeded by his brother, the 
Elector John, who ruled during a 
period of considerable agitation for 
seven years, and died in August 
1552. From Melancthon’s elegant 
Latin oration at his funeral, the fol- 
lowing pagsages are extracted, as 
furnishing features of resemblance 
to the tranguil and dignified conduct 
of our late Monarch. 

“I shall not speak (he remarks) 
of his noble birth, or of his youth- 
ful pursuits, chough he might be 
highly eulogized for modesty and 


* On the subject of the education of the 
poor, it can hardly be necessary to remin 
the reader that at no period of British his- 
tory were such efforts made, and so many 
deep-rooted prejudices overcome, towards 
the accomplishment of this object, as in the 
reign of King George [II ; and our late 
King himself, with his venerable consort, 
were among the first and most generous SUp- 
porters of Sunday as well as other schools. 
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temperance,* but confine myself prin- intervals of public business were de- 
cipally to the delineation of his cha- voted to sacred &terature, and espe- 
racter during the pericd of his pub- cially ¢@o0 the study of the Christian 
lic life, since the decease ofhisillus- Aezgion. To this he gave his prin- 
trious brother. Amidst a thousand cipal atiention during the latter pe- 
difficulties, the genuine piety of the riod of his life; and I know from 
Eiector John, his firmness, modera- indubitable authority, that he abound- 
tion, freaccful intentions, and every ed in the exercises of devotion No 
other virtue which can constitute a one is ignorant of the dangers he in- 
good prince, were conspicuous. It curred through bis attachment to 
is a glorious trophy characteristic of evangelical truth; and God eminent- 
his reign, and demands our gratitude, ly honoured his exalted virtue by 
that ina most turbulent fiecriod these protecting him through so many 
realms, by the interfiosing mercy of years, and liberating him from so 
Providence, have been fireserved in many dangers, by interposing, as he 
comparative tranguillity. He was a did for Hezekiah when blockaded by 
prince feyoured by Heaven, and his the Assyrian army in Jerusalem.” — 
authority, moderation, and zeal have The reader cannot fail to recollect 
eminently conduced to these ends.’” here the several striking instances in 
“When he could have gained most which the xgis ofa protecting Arm 
decisive adventages over his most appeared to ward off the assaults of 
inveterate enemies, who were at that public fury at one time, and private 
moment plotting his ruin, he spared assassination at another, from our be- 
them !—How often bas he shewn a loved Monarch; on each of which 
mind impregnable to sentiments of occasions he recognised the Divine 
private Ccupidity! After composing interference for his defence. 
strife, he never Cherished revenge.’ ‘The concluding passage of Me- 
“ What shall I say of his domestic lancthon’s oration is affectingly ap- 
administration, which was replete posite to our own loss and our own 
with clemency and humanity? Ho- circumstances; and it contains a de- 
met represents Ulysses as ruling votional sentiment in which I feel 
the Thracians like a good father; and persuaded that every Christian sub- 
X«nophon, who proposes Cyrus as a ject will most heartily join. 
perfect pattern fora prince, says, that ‘In whatever dangers and misfor- 
a good prince resembles mosta goud tunes the state may hereafter be in- 
farent: and who ever bad it in bis volved, I will not pretend to predict, 
power to suy avy thing worse of our but most humbly implore the su- 
departed prince, whe was incapable preme Jehovah, while our depar. d 
of aciing with cruelty or pride? To Elector rests in peace, to look upon 
me he appeared to cherish the most the family of his subjects, to bestow 
paternal teelings for all his subjects, his mercies on Ais son and successor, 
and I have often noticed the most that Ae may prove our protector 
striking indications of it both in pri- amidst impending dangers, and give 
vate discourse and in public transac- peace to the state for the advance- 
ions,” ment of his truth and the glory of 
“His private life was most unos- Jesus Christ. We acknowledge that 
lentatious; free from all disgraceful God is the only sufficient Preserver 
ércess and disstfation; and all the of the state: to him we fly ; from him 
leisure hours he could command at we implore assistance, who has pro- 
e mised to hear the supplications of 
See Dr. Ayscough’s Letter to Dr: the afflicted. Let me exhort all (con- 


Doddridge. King George’s abstinence, ‘vig 
With regard to the gratifications of the table, ©ludes this plous reformer ) earnestly 
‘Well known. to unite in this prayer to God fo dless 
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the firince under whose firotection we 
are now placed, that he may preserve 
the peace of the Church, maintain 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and pro- 
mote every description of useful 
learning °” 

Thus properly is this dignified eu- 
logy on the departed Monarch com- 
pleted by a petition for his successor 
to Him who reigns over all rule, and 
aéthority, and duminion, and who, 
having given his judgments to the 
King, was able also to impart his 
righteousness to the King’s son. The 
importance of such a prayer will rise 
in our esteem in proportion as we 
admit the remark of Lord Bacon on 
the influence of sovereigns over their 
people, that “princes are like the 
heavenly bodies which cause good 
or eviltimes.”?> Eminently does ex- 
perience attest the soundness of this 
observation. The reigns of the two 
Electors, and their influence on their 
Saxon subjects amply prove it; and 
may I not add that the coincidence 
and parailel between theirs and our 
venerated King’s is not less complete 
in this than in other conspicuous In- 
stances? A reign of unprecedented 
duration, and of unexampied consis- 
vency, in which the ruler himself ex- 
hibited the most submissive defe- 
rence to those laws, human or divine, 
which he commended to the obser- 
vance of his subjects,—a reigu in 
the dawn of which youthful tempta- 
tions were subdued, and in the pro- 
gress of which personal and social 
virtue was cultivated, and this on 
Christian principle, and with a per- 
petual reference to his Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Judge ; a reign in which 
mildness and decision walked hand 
in hand, and toleration on the one 
part, and prudence and regard to 
established usages on the other, were 
perpetually exercised; a reign in 
which some of the most fearful dan- 
gers, both secular and moral, threa- 
tened us, but the turbulent rage of 
which was restrained till we heard 
them called off like the thunder 
clouds of a lowering sky to utter 
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their desolations elsewhere; a reign 
In which such amendments were 
made in our civil polity as compel 
universal praise, and a reign too of 
unexampled Christian benevolence, 
—must surely be blessed: and such 
a mobarch must live long in the me- 
mories, and hearts, and habits of his 
subjects. ‘The epitaph of John J, 
the illustrious Elector, would well 
apply to him. 


Asseruit Christi lingua professa fidem, 
Notior ut fieret divint gloria Verbi, 
Temporrbus fulsit qua rediviva suis: 
Uique Evangeiii studium deponere vellet 
Flectere illum nulle potuere mine. 

Ista sibi incendit constantia pectoris, hostes 
Attult, et passim multa pericla sibi. 

Sed wlum protexit difficili tempore Christus, 
Et gratam pacem pro pictate deiit. 


He was found firm to his country 
and to his God: open in the avowal 
of his religious principles, Consistent 
in the performance of his religious 
duties, and happy in the possession 
of his religious hopes. Licentious- 
ness and vice were frowned away 
from his presence and his court: 
slander was overcome by well-doing, 
and sarcasm disarmed by benevo- 
lence. Morality was every where 
encouraged under his auspicious 
smile, and the whole country was 
the better for his examfile as well as 
his dominion ; perhaps preserved, un- 
der God, in a considerable degree by 
it from the contagion of demoraliz- 
ing habits and revolutionary sent 
ments, and rejoicing in its security 
and exemption from many of the ca- 
lamities which other nations have 
suffered. H. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ALiow a stranger to the Christian 
Observer, to send you an extract 
from a communication just received 
from a friend in Massachusetts, ©! 
a subject on which all sects and 
parties, who have any portion ol 
the spirit of their Divine Master, 
must cordially unite; namely, that 
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1820.] Slavery Legalized in 
of the iniquity of the slave trade and 
jts ruinous consequences, and this 
whether as it respects the oppressor 
or tse oppressed. ’ 

My friend, speaking of the appli- 
cation recently made to the Ameri- 
can Congress for the admission of 
the Missouri Territory as one of the 
United States, with the permission 
to hold Slaves, proceeds as follows: 
—"It was generally believed tiat 
Congress would not grant such an in- 
dulgence ; thatit would be a violation 
of the Bill of Rights, on which our 
Constitution was founded, as well as 
of the principles of justice and hu- 
manity. Both in the Senate and 
Congress, the question whether Mis- 
souri should be admiited with or 
without the restriction, was agitated 
in warm debate, and in some most 
impressive speeches All that learn- 
ing, humanity, a regard to sound po- 
licy, and a respect for the principles 
of our free government, could ad- 
duce in favour of restricting slavery 
in the new state, exhibited with the 
most powerful and impressive elo- 
quence, failed, alas! of effecting 
their benevolent purpose. Their 
pleadings fell upon deafened ears, and 
moved not hearts indurated by self- 
ishness. The bill for the admission 
of Missouri into the Union passed 
the House of Representatives without 
the resirictive clause prohibiting 
slavery, though only by a majority of 
four voles;—against the restriction 
90, for the restriction 86;—so that 
Missouri is permitted to become a 
slave holding state!” 

My correspondent thus proceeds : 
“It is impossible to describe the 
feelings of surprise and regret which 
this decision has occasioned in all the 
New England States. ‘The friends 
of humanity and freedom are palsied 
With the shock. Not only will this 
be the means of continuing and ex- 
tending the most unchristian and dis. 
Staceful practice of keeping Slaves, 
Sut of opening a new mart for the 
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sale, and thus turnishing slave-tra- 
ders and kidnappers with induce- 
meuts to procure ‘ per fas aut nefas,’ 
new supplies by importation.” 

My triend adds: “ In connexion 
with this lamentable result, is another 
occurrence painful in the extreme. 
You have doubtless heard that the 
most distressing fire ever known in 
this country extended its ravages in 
Savannah, the capital of Georgia. A 
tender feeling for the sufferers called 
out very liberal contribuuons for 
their relief, particularly in the Nor- 
thern States. In the city of New 
York, the sum of twelve thousand 
dollars was promptly subscribed and 
forwarded, with a request that such 
People of Colour as were sufferers 
might participate in the distribution. 
This gave umbrage to the city coun- 
cil of Savannah, who sent back the 
money to the donation committee of 
New York, because they considered. 
itas encumbered with a condition 
with which they were unwilling to 
comply. How strange, how passing 
strange, that the pride of domination 
over a humbled race of wretched 
people should so operate and prevail 
as to produce the rejection of a cha- 
rity, in which benevolence had hoped, 
that however cruelly degraded, they 
might have equitably shared! How 
apparent, that the possession of Slaves 
renders the heart of the master not 
merely insensible to the obligations 
of humanity, but even to the claims 
of compassion and mercy !” 

It is some satisfaction, Mr. Editor, 
to know assuredly, that among the 
more enlightened part of our transat- 
lantic brethren, of whatever sect or 
party, this most unchristian transac- 
lion is so strongly reprobated.—1 am 
not at liberty, without his permis- 
sion, 10 give the name of my corres- 
pondent ; but as a proof of my ful! 
Conviction of the correctness of his 
account, I beg leave to subscribe my 
OWN, 

CATHARINE CAPPE- 
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Travels in Nubia. By the late Joun 
Lewis BurcxnarotT.* Published 
by the Association for promoting 
the Discovery of the interior Paris 
of Africa. With maps. London: 
Murray. pp. 635. 


Brerore we proceed to extract a few 
passages from this interesting vo- 
lume, it may be satisfactory to give 
a slight sketch of the fersonal history 
of its lamented author.—J. L. Burck- 
hardt was the son of a distinguished 
family of Basle in Switzeriand, but 
was nimself born at Lausanne. His 
father began life with auspicious 
prospects, but tne French Revolu- 
tion blighted all his hopes, and it was 
with difficulty that his life was pre- 
served fromthe scaffold. Having en- 
tered a Swiss regiment in Engtish 
pay, he left his wife and family at 
Basle, where Lewis was a daily wit- 
ness to the miseries inflicted by the 


* From the similarity of names, as well 
as the scene of thei travels, it may be ne- 
cessary to caution the reader against con- 
founding J. L. Burckhardt with the Rev. 


Christopher Burkhardt. The latter, like 


the author of the present work, was a well 
informed and enterprising traveller: he 
performed an arduous tour through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria for the express pur- 
pose of distributing the holy Scriptures ; 
and died in August 1818, at Aleppo, of 
a malignant fever, after a short but most 
indefatigable career of only eight months 
devoted to the object of his benevolent mis 
sion. He was supported by the private 
contributions ofa few friends ; but bis la- 
bours were dedicated to objects of public 
utility, and both the Bible Society and the 
Church Missionary Society will long regret 
his loss. Like John Lewrs Burckhardt, he 
was eminently qualified for his enterprise 
by a spirit above fear; but he had other 
qualities, which, as we shall see in the 
course of our remarks, we in vain look for 
in the traveller whose posthumous work 
Jies before us. He was ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith;’? and was willing to 
bear his constant and undaunted testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel of his Redeemer 
in scenes of the greatest danger. 
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republican French, and grew up with 
a detestation of their principles, and 
a resolution never to bend undep 
their yoke. At the age of sixteen 
he was placed at the university of 
Leipsic, whence, in four years, he 
femoved to that of Gottingen. [py 
both places he maintained a high 
character for frankness, cheerfulness, 
kindness, and evenness of temper, 
His talents also were of a high order, 
and his Zeal in the pursuit of know. 
ledge was unwearied. Unable to find 
any nation on the continent not under 
the sway of France, he repaired to 
FE gland in the year 1806, and intro- 
deced himself to the late Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose connexion with the as- 
sociation for making discoveries in 
Africa soon led Burckhardt to offer 
his services as an explorer under its 
paironage. A strong representation 
of the dangers of the service having 
been madeto him, and his resolution 
still remaining unshaken, his offer 
was gladly accepted. Indeed, he was 
admirably adapted for the project, as 
well by the qualifications already 
mentioncd, as by great vigour of 
constitution, a powerful ascendency 
of mind, and an inflexible perse- 
verance and devotedness to his ob- 
ject. Having prepared himself, both 
mentally and physically, for his em- 
ployment, by the study of Arabic, 
Chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy, 
medicine, and surgery, and by taking 
long journeys bare-headed in the 
sun, sleeping upon the ground, an¢ 
living on vegetables and water, he 
set sail from’ Cowes in March 1809, 
and arrived at Malta the following 
month. To facilitate the purposes 
of his mission, he not only assumed 
the oriental costume and language; 
but professed himself a Mohan 
medan; a circumstance to which 
we shall have further occasion to 
allude in the conclusion of our reé- 
marks. From Malta he proceeded 
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to Aleppo, and remained two years he proceeded to Medina, and finally 
anda half in Syria. adding to his returned to Cairo, with a view to 
practical knowledge of Arabic, and proceed on pe wag eg int egiter 
——‘ familiarising himself to Mohamme- In tne mean Ume, he drew up ond 
th dan society and manners, in order to transmitted to England an ar:count 
‘n perfect himself in the part which he of the whole of this extensive jour- 
er was to act, and which was consider- ney. The portion of it, as far as 
- ed essential to his success in pene- Svouakin, is now before us; the re- 
of trating the north-eastern tracts of mainder is preparing for publication, 
he Africa, to which his journey was ul- and is stated to contain the most 
In timately to be directed. From Alep- complete account ever transmitted 
ia po we find him making various tours, to Europe of Arabian society aud 
wi and visiting, among other places, manners, and particularly of the dis- 
er, Palmyra, Damascus, Mount Libanus wict calied the Hadj+z, including the 
er, and Anti-Libanus, and the unexplor. cities of Mecca and Medina, and of 
Ww ed country of the Haouran, or Au- the Hadj or pilgrimage ; his appear~ 
ind ranitis. We again find him at Ti- ance as a Mohammedan having af- 
der berias and Nazareth ; thence cross- forded him unequalled opportunities 
ito & ing the eastern side of the Jordan, for acquiring information. His 
TO and proceeding through the coun- other manuscripts also, relative to 
eph tries to the east and south of the Syria and the Holy Land, are in a 
8 iDead Sea, until he arrived at Wady course of publication, and are spo- 
$0 @ Mousa, whence he pursued awester- ken of as peculiarly interesting, 
ffer ' ly course towards the canital of His projected journey into the inte. 
Its Egypt across the valley of .\rabia. rior of Africa was never performed, 
tion §=6From Cairo he was to penetrate the this enterprising traveller having 
8. northern countries of the Great De- expired at Cairo on the 15th Octo- 
stion  sert, and thence to proceed towards ber 1817. His constitution seems 
offer the Niger, in order to explore the never to have recovered from the ef- 
WS vast unknown tracks of internal Af. fects of his Arabian journey, having 
ty aS  tica, «=A variety of circumstances suffered severely from the climate 
‘eady | delayed this journey ; it being the of that country, which is almost pro- 
roof wish of his employers, as weil as verbially fatal to Europeans. The 
lency the dictate of his own prudence, not «ccount of his death we reserve to 
erse- ' to risk his personal safety, and the our concluding remarks. 
Is ob final object of his enterprise, by pro- Our readers will not expect us to 
» both ceeding till he was fully qualified to feitow the track of Mr. Burckhardt 
; em- sustain his part, and till a favourable step by step ; and to abridge his nar- 
rabic, opportunity occurred of joining a Yative jnto a barren itinerary would 
alogy: H® caravan bound for the interior. neither be profitable nor entertain- 
faking Inthe interval he performed two ing. <A few miscelianeous passages 
in the arduous journeys into Nubia; the are all thet we can profess to offer. 
d, and former in the direction of the Nile The first class of extracts, and 
oie as far south as Dongola; the latter those which we are sure will be most 
’ 


} still farther south, as far as Shendy, eagerly looked for by a considera- 
and from that place to the eastward ble portion of our readers, are such 
towards the Red Sea at Souakin.— as illustrate biblical customs and al- 
These two journeys form the subject Jlusions, The passages of this kind 
of the present volume. It may which we selected from Mr. Mo- 
therefore only be necessary to say rier’s second journey to Persia, (see 
lurther, for the purpose of connect- Christian Observer for 1819, p. 798,) 
ing the narrative, that he crossed the we have reason to believe were pe- 
Red Sea, and performed the Mus- rused with much interest; and we 
ulman pilgrimage to Mecca,whence think it a service to the public to 
Christ. Observ. No. 223. 58.N 
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glean fragments of this nature from 
lave and expensive publications; 
because the original works are usual- 
ly, from their price, confined toa 
few possessors, and (oo maby of the 
literary periodical journals display, 
in their s:lections from them, a want 
of interest, amounting almost to apa- 
thy, for every thing connected with 
sacred literature. In our search 
afier materials of this description in 
the present volume, we have been 
somewhat disappointed ; but we trust 
the portions devoted to Syriaand the 
Holy Land may prove more fruitful. 
Unhappily, Mr. Burckhardt cannot 
in any sense be called a Christian 
traveller; and we look through the 
volume in vain for any, the slight- 
est, recognition of the Divine inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, or any ac- 
knowledzment of the truth of the 
Christian faith. Under such circum- 
stances, we Cannot of course hope 
for more than accidental iJlustra- 
tions of Scripture, except, indeed, so 
far as Jewish his'ory Is a subject of 
ordinary literature; forin this view 
it cannot but excite the attention of 
an oriental tourist, whatever may be 
his religious precilections, as we 
find in the case even of Volney him- 
self, whose vreat effort was to mys- 
ufy and mythologize both Judaism 
and Christianity. 

The present appearance and con- 
dition of the city which gave birth 
to the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
may be learned from the foilowing 
citation. 


‘6 The little I saw of Tarsus did not al- 
Jow meto estimate its ex'ent ; the streets 
through which T passed were ali built of 
wood, and badly; sone weil furnished ba- 
zars, and « Jarge and handsome mosque in 
the vicinity of the Koan, make up the 
whole ceyister of curosities which Lam 
able to relace of Tarsus, Upon several 
maps Tarsus ts marked as a sea town: this 
is incorrect: the sea is abwe three miles 
distant from it. On our return home we 
started in a S. W.diection, and passed, 
atter two hours and a half’s march, Casal, 
a large village, balfa mile distant from the 





sea shore, called the Port of Tarsus, be. 
cause vessels freighted for Tarsus usually 
come to an anchor in its neighbourhood, 
From thence turning towards the west, we 
arrived at our ship at the end of two hours, 
The merchants of Tarsus trade principally 
with the Syrian coast and Cyprus. Impe. 
rial ships arrive there from time to time to 
load grain, ‘The land trade is of very lit. 
tle consequence, as the caravans from 
Smyrna arrive very seldom. There is no 
land communication at all between Tarsug 
and Aleppo, which is at ten Journeys (cara. 
van travelling) distant from it. The road 
has been rendered unsafe, especially in lat. 
ter times, by the dep edations of Kutshuk 
Ali, a savage rebel, who has established 
himself in the mountains to the north of 
Alexandretta. Tarsus is governed by an 
Aga, who I have reason to believe is almost 
independent, The French have an agent 
there, who is a rich Greek merchant.” p, 
XVi, 


Among the natural productions of 
a reiired valley, the valley of Ghor 
—which lies to the south of the Dead 
Sea, and which is unknown, as Mr, 
Burckhardt conceives, both to an- 
cient and modern geographers, al- 
though it is zn interesting feature in 
the geography of Syria and Arabia 
Petrza—he enumerates manna: “It 
drops,” he remarks, * from the 
sprigs of several trees, but princi- 
pally from the Gharrab : it is col. 
lected by the Arabs, who make cakes 
of it, and who eat it with butter.” 
(p xlv.) In another place he gives 
a fuller description of this extraor- 
dinary production which he met 
with on a mountain, that lies east- 
ward of Mount Sinal, called Djebal 
Serbal. 


* The Bedouins collect to this day the 
manna, under the very same circumstan- 
ces described in the books of Moses. 
Whenever the rains have been plentiful 
during the winter, it drops abundantly from 
the tamarisk (in Arabic Tarta;) a tree 
very common in the Syrian and Arabiande- 
serts, but producing, as far as I know, 0 
manna any where else. They gather it be- 
fore sunrise, because if left in the sunit 
melts ; its taste is very sweet, much re- 
sembling honey; they use it as we do su- 
gar, principally in their dishes composed of 
fluur. When purified over the fire, it 
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keeps for many months. The quantity 
collected is inconsiderable, because it is 
exclusively the produce of the Tarfa, 
which tree is met with only in afew val- 
levs at the foot of the highest granite 
chain.” pp. Ixvii, Ixvin. 


During Mr. Burckhardt’s last re- 
sidence in Cairo, he made an excur- 
sion to Mount Sinai and its neigh- 
bourhood, in order to avoid the 
plague which was raging in Egypt. 
He thus desciibes the peninsula 
which is formed by the two project- 
ing arms of the northern part of the 
Red Sea, and in which Mount Sinai 
is situated :— 


“The present inhabitants area motley 
crowd of Bedouins from all quarters, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Egyptians, Moggrebyns, 
united at present in three tribes, who are 
called masters of Sina, and who live like 
true Bedouins. They are in possession of 
several fruitful valleys where date trees 
grow, and where agriculture is practised 
by a minor set of Arabs, the descendants 
of Christian tamilies, servants of the con- 
vents, who turned Mussulmans in the six- 
teenth century, and are no longer to be 
distinguished from their neighbours, To 
trace the route of the Israelites in this de- 
sert becomes very difficul', from the change 
which the proper names seem to have un- 
dergone. I could find very few watering 
places, whose names correspond with 
those in the Arabic sersion of the Scrip- 
tures, although there are several principal 
valleys and watering places, which must 
have been in the time of Moses, as they 
are now, the main places of resort of the 
shepherds of this province. About half 
way from Ras Abou Mohammed to Akaba, 
lies Dahab, (Deut.i. 1.,) an anchoring place, 
with date plantations, and several mounds 
of rubbish covering perhaps ancient He- 
brew habitations ; five hours north of Ras 
Abou Mohammed lies the harbour of 
Sherm, the only one on this coast frequent- 
ed by large ships. In its neighbourhood 
are volcanic rocks ; [ could find no others 
ofthat description in any part of the Sinai 
deserts, although the Arabs as well as the 
priests of the convent, pretend that from 
the mountain of Om Shommar (about eight 
hours S S$. W. from Djebel Mousa,) loud 
explosions are sometimes heard, accom- 
panied with smoke. J visited that moun- 
tain, but searched in vain for any traces 
indicating a voleano, The library of the 
convent of Mount Sinai contains a vast 
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number of Arabic MSS.and Greek books ; 
the former are of iittle literary value ; of the 
latter [ brought away two beautiful Aldine 
editions, a Homer, and an Anthology. 
The priests would not show me their Ara- 
bic memorandum books, previous to the 
fifieenth century. From those I saw, I 
copied some very interesting documents 
concerning ihe former s ‘ate of the country, 
and thew quarrels with the Bedouins.” 
pp. Ixviii, Ixix. 


Our next class of remarks and exe 
tracts will refer to that scourge of 
the human race—s/avery. The au- 
thor had a most favourabie opportu- 
nity of collecting intelligence and 
muking observations on this subject, 
as connected with the porti-eastern 
parts of Africa, by travelling with 
companies of slaves and slave-mer- 
chants, through the deserts of Nubia. 
—His general report will be found 
from page 322 to page 344 ; besides 
whicha varie y of incidental notices 
and remarks occur in the course of 
the volume. 

The chief mart in the Nubian 
countries for the Egyptian and Ara- 
bian slave-trade is Shendy, a town on 
the Nile, at the extreme limit of our 
author’s southerntour. To this em- 
porium slaves are brought from va- 
rious parts of the interior, and paré 
ticularly from the idolatrous (as dis- 
tinguisbed from the Mohammedan) 
tribes in the vicinity of Darfour, 
Borgho, and Dar Saley. Our tra. 
veller calculated the number sold 
annually in the market of Shendy at 
five thousand, half of whom are pur- 
chased by the Souakin merchants ; 
and the remainder are bought fer 
the use of Egypt and Nubia. 

Far the larger part of these slaves 
are below the age of fifteen: all of 
them, male and female, are divided 
into three classes ; namely, those 
under ten or eleven ; those between 
that age and fourteen or fifieen ; and 
those above fifteen. ‘The second 
class, calied Sedasy, are the most es- 
teemed. A male of this age ave- 
rages fifteen or sixteen dollars in 
value, and a female twenty, or twen. 
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ty-five, provided the individual has 
had the small pox, the lability to 
which reduces the price about one 
third. Grown-up slaves are less va- 
jlued ; because their owners cannot 
place the same dependence on those 
who have not.been early subjected 
to the yoke. 

Few slaves are imported into 
Evypt without changing masters se- 
veral times before they are finally 
settled in a family. A slave, for 
example, purchased at Fertit, is 
transferred at least six or eight times 
before he arrives at Cairo, These 
rapid changes, as might be expected, 
are productive of great hardship to 
the unfortunate individual, especially 
in the toilsome journeys across the 
deserts. Mr. Burckhardt saw on 
sale, at Shendy, many children of 
four or five years old without their 
jarents ; though in general the dea- 
lers do not separate them from their 
mothers ; and to do so is esteemed, 
even by persons thus inured to the 
sight of human misery, an act of 
ereat cruelty. As soon as a slave- 
boy becomes the property of a Mus- 
sulman master, he is initiated into 
the rites of the Mohammedan faith, 
and receives an Arabic name. It is 
some consolation to learn from Mr. 
Burckhardt, that though he never 
knew an Instance of a Negro-boy fol- 
lowing the pagan religion of his fa- 
ther, and refusing to be-ome a Mus. 
sulman. yet that he nad often heard 
this refusal ascribed to Abyssinian 
slaves, who, having been converted 
to Christianity by the Abyssinian 
Copts, afterwards fell into the hands 
of Mussulman masters. He had 
been told of several of these slaves, 
particularly females, so steadily re- 
fusing to abjure their faith when in 
the harem of a Mohammedan, that 
their masters were finally obliged to 
sell them, in the dread of having chil- 
dren born of a Canstian mother, 
which would have been a perpetual 
reproach to the father and his pos- 
tert y. It is pleasing to behold the 
powerlul effects of Christianity even 
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in a rude form, and under the most 
unfavourable Circunistances ; and js 
it too much to hope that, amidst 
these intrepid though obscure con- 
fessors and martyrs, there may have 
been those who really enjoyed the 
spiritual blessings of the retigion for 
which they suffered, and were SUDp- 
ported by that merciful Redeemer, 
whose name they were not ashamed 
to confess before men, In spite of 
stripes, and ignominy, abd reproach? 

Mr. Burckhardt has entered into 
the details of crueltles of a different 
kind practised un the slaves to raise 
their pecuniary value. The particu- 
lars ave not suitable for a work of 
miscellaneous perusal ; but they shew 
how fatally the hibit of slave-trading 
stiles every sentiment of mercy in 
the human heart. The great mart, 
however, for supplying European 
and Asiatick Turkey with the kind 
of slaves required as guardians for 
the harem, Mr. Burckhardt informs 
us is not at Shendy, but at a village 
near Siout in Upper Eyypt, inhabited 
chiefly by Christians !—Whiat an ar- 
gument is here given for the neces- 
sity of our Bible and Missionary In- 
stitutions, not only in professedly pa. 
gan Jands, Dut in countries where 
Christianity, if known at all, has de- 
generated to litthe more than a mere 
nominal code, stripped of its merci- 
ful influences, an incapsble, in its 
decayed and mutilated state, of 
prompting to deeds that are “lovely 
and of good report.” 

Mr. Burckhardt, upon the whole, 
considers that the slaves are treate 
ed with some measure of kindness 
by the traders ; so far at Jeast that 
“they are seldom flogged, are well 
fed, and not overworked.” The 
extent, however, of this kindness is 
no greater than a horse-dealer shews 
to a horse which he is about to sell, 
and which would be deteriorated !n 
value, if suffering from the effects 
of ill treatment. Mr. Burckhardt 
greatly qualifies his statement! by 
adding, that this partial kindness 
‘‘ results not from humanity, but 
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from an apprehension that under dif- 
ferent treatment the slaves would ab- 
scund: and they are aware that any 
attempt to prevent flight, by close 
confinement, would injure their 
health; for the newly imported slaves 
delight in the open air, and reluctant- 
ly enter houses, which they look upon 
as prisons”’ But let us see what 1s 
the conduct of the slave-dealer when 
his victim is completely in his power, 
as he is in what may be called, by 
analogy, **the middle passage.”— 
Here the unfortunate individual has 
but too much occasion to feel the 
force of our author’s remark, that 
“itis in vain to expect in a slave- 
trader any trace of friendship, grati- 
tude, or compassion.” 


‘¢ But when they are once in the desert, 
ontheir way to their final destination, this 
treatment is entirely changed ; the traders 
koowing that the slaves have no longer any 
means of escaping, give a loose to their 
savage temper. At Shendy I often over- 
heard my companions, who, although sav- 
age enough, were certainly not of the 
worst class of slave-merchants, say to each 
other, when a slave had behaved ill, and 
they were afraid of punishing him, ‘ Let 
him only pass Berber, and the Korbadj 
will soon teach him obedience” The Soua- 
kin traders with whom 1 afterwards trav- 
elled, shewed as little humanity, after he 
had passed Taka. The health of the slave, 
however, is always attended to ; he is regu- 
larly fed, and receives his share of water 
on the road at the same time that his mas- 
ter drinks ; and the youngest and most 
delicate of the females are permitted to 
ride upon cameis, while all the others per- 
form the journey on foot, whether it be to 
Egypt or to Souakin, as they had done 
from Darfour to Shendy. The hardiness 
of the young slaves is very extraordinary ; 
afier several successive days’ march at the 
rate of ten or twelve hours a day, I have 
seen them, in the evening, after supper, 
playing together as if they had enjoyed a 
long rest. Females with children on their 
backs follow the caravan on foot; and if a 
camel breaks down, the owner generaily 
loads his slaves with the packages. Ifa 
boy can only obtain in the evening a little 
butter with his Dhourra bread, and some 


grease every two or three days to smear 
his body and hair, he is contented, and nev- 
er complains of fatigue. Another cause 
which induces the merchants to treat the 
slaves well, is their anxiety to dissipate 
that horror which the Negroes all entertain 
of Egypt and of the White people. It isa 
common opinion in the black slave coun- 
tries that the Oulader Rif, or children of 
Rif, as the Egyptians are there called, de- 
vour the slaves, who are transferred thither 
for that purpose. Of course, the traders 
do every thing in their power to destroy 
this belief; but notwithstanding all their 
endeavours, it is never eradicated from 
the minds of the slaves.” pp. 533, 334. 


The mode of marching the slaves 
is described as follows :— 


“On the journey they are tied to a long 
pole, one end of which is fastened to acam- 
el’s saddle, and the other, which is forked, 
is passed on each side of the slave’s neck, 
and tied behind with a strong cord, so as to 
prevent him from drawing out his head ; 
in addition to this, his right hand is also 
fastened to the pole at a short distance 
from the head, thus leaving only his legs 
and left arm at liberty ; in this manner he 
marches the whole day behind the camel ; 
at night he is taken from the pole and put 
in irons. While on my route to Souakin 
I saw several slaves carried along in this 
way. Their owners were afraid of their 
escaping, or of becoming themselves the 
objects of their vengeance; and in this 
manner they would continue to be confined 
until sold to a master, who, intending to 
keep them, would endeavour to attach them 
to his person, In general the traders seem 
greatly to dread the effects of sudden re- 
sentiment in their slaves; and if a grown. 
un boy is only to be whipped, his master 
first puts him in irons.” pp. 335. 


The number of slaves in Egypt, 
properly so called, is said to be about 
forty thousand; of which two-thirds 
are males. Every person of property 
keeps at least one. During the 
plague in Cairo in 1815, upwards of 
eight thousand were reported to the 
government to have perished. But 
the number imported from Soudan 
to Egypt and Arabia, Mr. Burckhardt 
conceives to fall far short of those 
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retained by the Mussulmans them. 
selves in ine southern countries, In 
all parts, though with different gra- 
dations of wreichedness, their condi- 
tion is degraded and servile; and 
our author very bumanely suggests 
to the European nations in possession 
of se:tlements on the coasts of Afri- 
ca, the duly of exerting themseives 
to introduce afts and industry among 
the Negroes, as the only means of 
enabling them to oppose with suc- 
cess their Mohammedan captors. In 
this view he judiciously mentions 
the importance of encouraging in- 
land traffic: to this he ought to have 
added the introduction of Christiani- 
ty, the blessed effects of which, in 
raising the condition of the oppres- 
sed, and chaining the arm of the op- 
pressor, are second only to those 
higher claims which it possesses as 
“the power of God unto salvation.” 

The last class of extracts which 
we propose to transcribe, will relate 
to the manners and customs of the 
nations through which our author tra- 
velled. We did not expect that he 
would say much in favour of the Nu- 
bians in general, among whom he 
would be likely to find most of the 
promiment vices which characterize 
savage and uncivilized life. The foi- 
jowing is his summary towards the 
conclusion of his second journey. It 
seems to us to bear marks of exag- 
yeration, and is not altogether con- 
sistent with other parts of his work. 


‘¢ The manners of the people of Souakin 
are the same as those | have already de- 
scribed in the interior; and I have reason 
to believe that they are common to the 
whole of Eastern Africa, including Abvs- 
sinia, where the character of the inhabi- 
tants, as drawn by Bruce, seems little dif- 
ferent from that of these Nubians, I regret 
that I arn compelled to represent all the 
nations cf Africa which I have yet seen, in 
so bad a light. Had I viewed them super- 
ficially, I might have been scrupulous in 
giving so decided an opinion, but having 
travelled in a manner which afforded me an 





intimate acquaintance with them, I must 
express my conviction that they are all 
tainted more or less deeply with ill faith 
avarice, drunkenness, and debauchery, 
The pe ple of S uakin partake of these 
vices with their neighbours of the desert 
and in cruelty surpass them, My not being 
ill treated by the Souakin merchants in the 
caravan must not be adduced asa proof of 
their kindness of disposition, The secret 
fears of the Turks, which the entrance of 
Mohammed Aly into the Hedjaz had gene. 
rally inspiced, together with the apprehen- 
sion of being brought to an account, if it 
should be known at Souskin and Djidda, 
that an Osmanly hat been ill-treated by 
them, were probably a powerful protection 
to me, alithough nota motive sufficient to 
induce them to shew me the smallest kind. 
ness on the route. | do not recollect a 
single instance of their condescending to 
assist me in Joading my camel, or filling my 
wa'er skin, of interpreting for me, or of ren. 
dering me any of those little services wiich 
travellers are in the habit of interchanging : 
on the contrary, they obliged me, on difle- 
rent occasions, to furnish them with provi. 
sions and water; and in the evening their 
slaves were often sent to me to ask for a 
part of my supper for their masters, or to 
demand permission for the slave (o eat with 
mine, under pretence that be had not had 
time to cook his supper. The intimacy of 
the people of Souakin with the Nubian Be- 
douins, and the unsettled state of their own 
government, have been the principal causes 
of their degenerating from the character of 
their Arabian ancestors. They have every 
where on the coast of the Red Sea, the cha- 
racter of avarice and ingratitude, or, to use 
the expression of an Arab of Yembo: 
‘Though you give them water from the 
holy well of Zemzem to drink when they 
are thirsty, vet they will suffer you to choke 
with thirsteven when their own wells are 
full ;? and this character is confirmed by the 
testimony of all those who have had an op: 
portunity of observing them in their houses. 
At Souakin, the law of the strongest alone 
is respected, and it is impossible to carry 
on business without purchasing the pretec- 
tion of some powerful Hadherebe. Every 
day some bloody quarrel takes place among 
them.” pp. 444, 445. 


No one can be surprised at this 
account, even if assumed to be 
just, who considers what must be 
the effect on the human character 
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of being both the subjects and the 
ageuts of the slave trade. 

In his former journey, however, 
Mr. Burckhardt had sketched a more 
favourable, and we are disposed to 
think a more correct, picture of the 
Nubian character, We shall pive 
this extract in order to relieve or qua- 
lify the former; premising, however, 
that the diversity In these statements 
muy possibly be owing to the wide 
d ference which may exist, among 
the various tribes of Nubia and its vi. 
cinity, in their comparative degrees 
of civilization. Those of Souakin 
are represented as deplorably bad ; 
but then they are s:ated to be a mix- 
ed race, occupied almost enurely in 
the cruel commerce carried on be- 
tween Africa and Arabia. 


“1 fiund the Nubians, generally, to be 
of a kind disposition, and without that pro- 
pensity to theft so characteristic of the 
Egyptians, at least to those to the north of 
Siout. Pilferiag, indeed, is almost unknown 
amongst them ; and any person convicted 
of such a crime would be expelled frm his 
village by the unanimous voice of its inhab- 
itants. I did not lose the most trifling arti- 
cle during my journey through the coun- 
try, although L always slept in the open air 
in front of the house where L took up my 
quarters for the night. They are in gene- 
ral hospitable towards Strangers, but the 
Kenous and the people of Sukkot are less 
S; than the other inhabitants. Curiosity 
SeeMSs to be the most prominent feature tn 
their character, and they generally ask their 
Fuest a tvousand questions about the place 
he comes from, and the business which 
brings him into Nubia.’® p 147. 


And he adds in another place 
(p. 339.) ** Ail that I have observed 
of them hus not diminished my be. 
lief that with prrofvr educateon, the 
Biack nations might be made to ‘ip- 
proach. and perhaps to equal, the 
White.” 

Desfetism isa vice almost inherent 
tosuch a state of society as that de- 
scribed in this volume ; and we could 
Wish that the panegyrists of * a state 
of nature,” and the railers at limited 
Monarchies, would correct their es- 
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timates by such transactions as the 
following. 


‘‘ Here I witnessed one of those cruel 
acts of despotism abich are so common in 
the East :—In walking over a large field, 
with about thirty attendants and slaves, 
Hassan told the owner that he had done 
wreng in sowing the field with barley, as 
water-melons would have grown better. 
He then took some melon seed out of bis 
pocket, and giving it to the man, said, * You 
had better tear up the barley and sow this.’ 
As the barley was nearly ripe, the man of 
course excused himself from complying 
with the Koshef’s command: * Chen T will 
sow them for you,’ said the latter ; and or- 
dered his people immediately to tear up the 
crop, and lay out the field for the reception 
of the melon seed. The boat was then load- 
ed with the barley, and a family thus reda- 
ced to misery, in order that the governor 
might feed his horses and camels for three 
days on the barley stalks.” pp. 94, $5. 


Drunkenness—another vice of al- 
most all, but especially cf uacivilized 
nations, as far at least as they have in in 
their power to Indulge in it, or where 
the tendency to it is not counter- 
acted by Mohammedanism—preyails 
to a lamentable extent in some parts 
of Nubia. It is a curious fact, that 
many nations which have invented 
scarcely any thing else, have discov- 
ere] some mode of producing intox- 
ication. Even some of the remote 
South-Sea Islanders, who _ posses- 
sed neither tobacco, opium, hor any 
of the fermented liquors or ardent 
spirits known in so many other parts 
of the world, had contrived a suc- 
cedaneum for them long _ before 
their intercourse with Europeans. 
The same may be said of the Nubian 
tribes, The intoxicating liquor 
used by those at Berber is called 
Bouza: it is made by means of 
strongly leavened bread, formed of 
a course farinaceous substance Called 
Dboura, which is the common diet 
of the country. The bread is bro- 
ken into crumbs, and mixed with 
water, and the compound kept 
over a fire for several hours, and 
then left for two nigits to ferment 
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This liquor is termed “ the mother 
of nightingales,” because it makes 
the drunkard sing.—The civilized 
world is grea'ly indebted to Provi- 
dence for the introduction of li- 
quids which exhilarate without in. 
toxicating. In our own country, 
the use of tea, in particular, has 
greatly assisted to banish inebriety 
from the higher and middle circles ; 
though we fear that the love of 
strong potions will be one of the 
last vices rooted out of the world. 
The reader may contrast the follow- 
ing picture with those which he may 
Witness tn almost any village in his 
own country. 


**A gourd (Bourma) contains about four 
pints, and whenever a party meet over the 
gourd, it is reckoned that each person will 
drink at least one Bourma, ‘the gourd be- 
ing placed on the ground, a smaller gourd 
cut in half, and of the size of a tea-cup, is 
placed near it, and in this the liquor is ser- 
ved round to each in turn, an interval of six 
or eight minutes being left between each 
revolution of the little gourd. At the be. 
ginning of the sitting, some roasted meat, 
strongly peppered, is generally circulsted ; 
but the Bouza itself (they say) ts sufficient- 
ly nourishing, and, indeed, the common 
sort looks more like soup or porridge, than 
a liquor to be taken ata draught. The Fa- 
kirs or religious men are the only persons 
who do not indulge (publicly at least) in 
this luxury : the women are as fond of it, 
and as much in the habit of drinking it, as 
the men.” p. 218. 


“ The effects which the universal prac- 
tice of drunkenness and debauchery has on 
the morals of the people may easily be con- 
ceived. Indeed,every thing discreditable 
to humanity is found in their character.” 


¢ Family feuds very frequently oceur, 
and the more so, as the effects of drunken. 
ness are dreadful upon these people. Dur- 
ing the fortnight I remained at Berber, | 
heard of half'a dozen quarrels occurring in 
drinking parties, all of which finished in 
knife or sword wounds. Nobody goes to 
a Bouza hut without taking his sword with 
him.”? p. 221. 


We shall relieve the attention of 


our readers, after these exhibitions 
of slavery, despotism and _ lawless 
riot, with the following ingenious 
expedient for recruiting the ex. 
hausted finances of a royal treasy- 


ry. 


“The following is a curious method 
which the governors of Nubia have devised, 
of extorting money from their subjects, 
When any wealthy individual has a daugh. 
ter of asuitable age, they demand her in 
marriage ; the father seldom dares to refuse, 
and sometimes feels flattered by the hon- 
our; but be is soon ruined by his powerful 
son-in-law, who extorts from him every ar. 
ticle of his praperty under the name of pres. 
ents to his own daughier. All the govern. 
ors are thus married to females in almost 
every considerable village ; Hosseyn Kas- 
hef has above forty sons, of whom tweety 
ave married in the same manner.” p, 139, 


We shall only trespass further, 
under this class of extracts, with two 
or three pass ges illustrative of the 
modes in which the inhabitants of 
those countries construct their habi- 
tations, 


** Several travellers have expressed their 
astonishment at the immense heaps of rub- 
bish, consisting chiefly of pottery, which 
are met with on the sites of ancient Egyp- 
tian towns; and, if we are to attribute their 
formation to the accumulation of the frag- 
ments of earthen vessels used by the inhab- 
itants for domestic purposes, they are in- 
deed truly surprising; but I ascribe their 
origin to another cause. In Upper Egypt, 
the walls of the peasants’ houses are very 
frequently constructed in part of jars placed 
one over the other, and cemented together 
with mud; in walls of inclosures, or in such 
as require only a slight rovf, the upper part 
is very generally formed of the same mate- 
rials ; in the parapets also of the flat-roof- 
ed houses a double or triple row of red pols, 
one over the other, usuatly runs round the 
terrace, to conceal the females of the fami- 
ly when walking upon it. Pots are prefer- 
red to brick, because the wails formed of 
them are lighter, more quickly built, and 
have a much neater appearance, They pos: 
sess, likewise, another advantage, which is, 
that they cannot de pierced at night by rob- 
bers, without occasioning noise, by the pols 
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falling down, and thus awakening the in- 
mates of the dwelling.” p. 102. 


«“ The four villages of Berber are all at 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
river, situated in the sandy desert, on the 
borders of the arable soil. Each village is 
composed of about a dozen of quarters, 
Nezle, standing separate from one another, 
at short distances. The houses are gene- 
rally divided from each other by large court- 
yards, thus forming no where any regular 
streets. They are tolerably well built, 
either of mud or of sun-baked bricks, and 
their appearance is at least as good as those 
of Upper Egypt. Each habitation consis's 
of a large yard divided into an inner and 
outer court, Round this yard are the r-oms 
for the family, which are all on the ground 
floor: Ihave never seen in any of these 
countries a second story, or stair-case. To 
form the roof, beams are laid across the 
walls ; these are covered with mats, upon 
which reeds are placed, and a layer of mud 
is spread over the whole.”  p. 212. 


“© Mats made of reeds are spread in the 
inner part of the rooms where the women 
sleep, as well as in other rooms, where the 
men take a nap during the mid-day hours, 
a luxury never dispensed with in these coun- 
tries. When they sleep they generally 
spread a carpet made of pieces of leather 
sewn together, stretching themselves out 
upon this, and preferring, according to the 
general custom of the Arabs, to sleep with- 
out any pillow, and with the head lying upon 
the same level with the rest of the body. 
In the store-room Dhourra is kept, either 
in heaps upon the floor, or in large recep- 
tacles formed of mud, to preserve it from 
rats and mice, Swarms of these animals 
nevertheless abound; and they run about 
the court-yards in such quantities that the 
boys exercise themselves in throwing lances 
at them, and kill them every day by dozens. 
Besides the Dhourra, the store-rooms ge- 
nerally contain a few sheep-skins full of but- 
ter, some jars of honey, some water-skins 
for travellers, and, if the proprietor be a 
man in easy circumstances, some dried 
flesh. The inner court is generally destin- 
ed for the cattle, camels, cows and sheep.” 


p 213. 

We have followed our author 
throughout the whole of his journeys 
With a powerfully sustained interest ; 
particularly in the southern part of 
his excursion to Shendy, and thence 
laterally towards the Red Sea, which 
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is one of the most Interesting narra- 
tives of nomadic adventures that we 
remember to have read. We will 
not, however, disguise from our rea- 
ders that throughout the whole of 
Mr. Burckhardt’s progress, we have 
experienced much pa'n arising from 
the reflection that he was assuming 
the disguise of a Mohammedan, and 
in that garb was systematically and 
habitually practising “ many things 
contrary to the nameof Jesusof Na- 
zareth.’”? His course of life was a 
course of studied deceit. We shall 
not here discuss the abstract ques- 
lion, how far such expedients are in 
any Case allowable ; though we be- 
lieve that every Christian, however 
anxious for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, will instinctively feel that it 
were better that every region on the 
globe should remain forever unex- 
plored, if such were the pleasure of 
God, than that religion and sincerity 
Should be sacrificed in the investiga- 
tion. We feel the more bound to 
touch upon this subject, partly be- 
cause Mr Burckhardt’s character is 
estimated so highly both in the pres- 
ent volume and by all the periodical 
journalists; and partly because in 
the remarks which we happen to have 
read respecting his travels, even in 
publications which admit religious 
discussion, no objection has been 
raised, that we remember, on the 
score of his assumed character. The 
respectable editor of the work before 
us has strongly, and we doubt not 
most justly, eulogized his personal 
qualities as follows :— 


“ Asa traveller, he possessed talents and 
acquirements, which were rendered doubly 
useful by his qualities as a man. Tothe 
fortitude and ardour of mind, which had 
stimulated him to devote his life to the ad- 
vancement of science, in the paths of geo- 
graphical discovery, he joined a temper and 
prudence well calculated to ensure his 
triumph over every difficulty. His liberality 
and high principles of honour, his admira- 
tion of those generous qualities in others, 
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our painand grief. Mr. Burckhardt 


completely succeeded in maintaining 
his assumed Character, not only when 
there WaS no occasion of suspicion, 
hut even when accused of being a 
Christian, and examined at the com- 
mand of Mohammed Ail, the Pasha 
of Egypt, by the two most I: arned 
professors of their law, Who, alter 
putting him to every test i their 
power, pronounced him, not only a 
crue, but a very learned Mussulman. 
We shudder to think not only of the 
falsehoods, but of the Antt-Cbristian 
blaspnemles which such a proceed- 
ing must have involved. Was it pos- 
sible for any Christian to expect that 
the blessing of God would crown an 
expedition undertaken on such prin- 
ciples, and in such a spirit {* 

We have perhaps felt the more 
strongly on this subject, from having 
almost involuntarily contrasted the 
case of Burckhardt with that of such 
men as the Ingenuous Martyn, who, 
though feeble in constitution, and 
not Jess interested in the pursuits of 
science than the most secular travel- 
ler, yet dared to * witness a good 
confession” in the midst of every 
danger, and never turned aside trom 
the plain path of Christian duty, 
elther to facilitate learned discoveries 
or toconciliate ignorant and bigotted 
persecutors. What a difference be- 
tween his last hours and those of 
poor Burckhardt! Of the latter, the 
parliculars are thus affectingly re- 
corded in a letter from Mr. Salt, his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Cairo. 

“T cannot describe how shocked I was, 


0 seethe change which had taken place 
nsoshortatime. Onthe Tuesday before, 


ee 





"Three other persons—Horneman, Rontz- 
fen, and Eastlake—have attempted to pe- 
netrate into Africa under the same dis- 
eulse with Burckhardt, all of whom pe- 
‘ished at the outset of their undertaking. 
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he had been walking in my garden with 
every appearance of health, and conversing 
with his usual liveliness and vigour ; now 
he could scarcely articulate his words, 
often made use of one for another, was of a 


ghastly hue, and had all the appearance of 


approaching death. Yet he perfectly re- 
tained his senses, anc was surprisingly firm 
and collected. He desired that I would 
take pen and paper, and write down what 
he should dictate. The f lowing is neaily 
word for word what he said: §1t 1 should 
now die, I wish you to draw upon Mr, 
Hamilton for two bundred and fifty pounds, 
for money due to me from the Association, 
and together with what I have in the bands 
of Mr. Boghoz’ (two thousand piastres,) 
‘make the following disposition of it. Pay up 
my share of the Memnon head :’ (this he 
afterwards repeated, asifafraid that Lshould 
think he had already contributed enough, 
as I had once hinted to him.) ‘ Give two 
thousand piastres to Osman’ (an English- 
man, whom, at Shikh Ibrahim’s particular 
request, I had persuaded the Pasha to re- 
lease from slavery ) ‘Give four hundred 
piastres to Shaharti my servant. Let my 
male and female slaves, and whatever I 
have in the house, which is little, go to Os- 
man. Send one thousand piastres to the 
poor at Zurich. Let my whole library, 
with the excention of my European books, 
go tothe University of Cambridge, to the 
care of Dr. Clarke, the librarian ; compris- 
ing also the manuscripts in the hands of Sir 
Joseph Banks. My European books’ (they 
were only eight in number) ‘I leave to you’ 
(Mr. Salt.) ‘Of my papers make such a 
selection as you think fi', and send them to 
Mr. Hamilton for the African Association : 
there is nothing on Africa, 1 was starting 
im two months’ time with the caravan re- 
turning from Mekka, and going to Fezzan, 
thence :o Tombuctou ; but it is otherwise 
disposed. For my affairs in Europe, Mr. 
Kapp bas my will. Give my loveto my 
friends,’ (enumerating several persons, with 
whom he was living upon terms of intima- 
cy at Cairo.) *Writeto Mr. Barker”— 
(He then paused, and seemed troubled, 
and at length with great exertion said,) 
‘Let Mr. Hamilton acquaint my mo- 
ther with my death, and say that my last 
thoughts have been with her.’ (This sub- 
ject he had evidently kept back, as not 
trusting himself with the mention of it until 
the last.) ‘The Turks,’ he added, ‘ will 
take my body: I know it: perhaps you had 
better let them.’—When I tell you that he 
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lived only six hours after this conversation, 
vou will easily conceive what an effort it 
must have been. The expression of his 
countenance when he noticed his intended 
journey, was an evident struggle between 
disapp: infed hopes, and manly resrenation, 
Liss of the weakness of human nature was 
perhaps never exhibited upon a ceath-bed 
Dr. Richardser, and Osman, who has tor 
some time liwed with him, were beth pre- 
sent at this conversation. He ended by 
expressing a wish that Tshould retire, and 
shook my hand at parting as taking a final 
leave. So unhappily wt proved; he died 
at a quarter before twelve the same night, 
without a gran. The funeral, as he de- 
sired, was Mohammedan, conducted with 
all proper regard to the respectable rank 
which he had held in the eyes of the na- 
tives Upon this pont | had no difficulty 
in deciding, after his own expression on 
the subject.” p. Ixaxvi.—Ixxxix 


This death-bed scene has been 
highly panegyrised. One of our 
contemporaries remarks, ‘* His last 
moments were such as became @ 
man and a Christian.’’* We are not 
backward In estimating the amlable 
and disinterested qualities displayed 
in Burckhardt’s last moments; but 
we should have thought it no dero- 
gation from hts “ manly” nature to 
have found the concerns of eternity 
pressing upon his mind. The ceep- 
est confessions of penience, the 
humbdlest supplications for mercy, 
would not in our idea have been un- 
manly under such awful circumstan- 
ces. How such a death can be call- 
ed * Chrisuian’’ is to us sull more 
myste rious. So far from evena no- 
minal acknowledgment of the Chris- 
tian faith. the expiring traveller al- 
lows his body to be be given over to 
his Mohammedan acquaintance, with- 
Out so much as verbally disclaiming 
the Anti-christian connexion. His 
whole conversation was secular, and 
he died. as far as we can discover, 
of no religion. We are not tearing 
open the recesses of domestic priva- 
cy. or wantonly exposing the memo- 
ry of those who have distinguished 


*New Monthly Magazine. Feb. 1820. 
p. 19V 





themselves by their talents and vir. 
tues; but when a death-bed of this 
kind becomes the theme of Panevy. 
tic, we feel it our duty as Christians 
to endeavour to place the subject in 
amore correct light. We know no. 
thing of what passed in the secre: 
recesses of the heart between our 
lamented traveller and his Creator. 
hor is it ours to judge. But, as far 
as facts are publicly stated, we fea, 
that such a death-bed is any thing 
rather than “ Christian :”° it recogni). 
ses no Christian doctrine, and even 
the amiable or disinterested fea. 
tures which it exhibits have no re. 
ference to the Gospel of the Son of 
God. We shouid not have made 
this statement, if it had not been in 
some measure forced upon us; for, 
feeling os we do our own weakness. 
it Is more becoming, and we trust 
more congenial, to pray, “ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his,” than to 
criticise the language and actions of 
others, especially of those who from 
their infancy—and this may _ have 
been Burckhardt’s case—huave been 
unfavourably situated for the acquire 
ment of religious truth. 


Sermons et Prieres. Par J. 1.8. Ce1- 
LERIER. 

Discours familiers. 
Auteur. 


(Continued from p. 414.) 


Par le meme 


Tue two succeeding volumes of Ni. 
Cellerier’s Sermons were preachec 
on ordina:y occasions, and are chic 
ly devoted to practical subjects. 1 he 
three first are on the reading of the 
Vvyord of God: its advantages, '¢ 
disposition for profiting by it, and iis 
necessity, are severally considerec 
from the words of the royal Psalm- 
ist. (Ps. i 2.) In the first of thes¢ 
able and interesting discourses. ) 
Cellerier displays the advantages T° 
sulting from the reading of Sct[: 
ture, as affording the richest instre 
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tion, and as Calculated to strengthen 
the faith, to nourish the soul, and to 
support : and console the believer, un- 
der the difficulties and trials of life. 
Under the first of these heads, M. 
Ceilerier dwells on the 
the fuc's recorded In the Bible, o: 
the sublime simplicity of its style, 
and on the exquisite beauty of its 
narratives. 

« On sait que plusieurs hommes céle bres, 
fatioués de tous les au'res livres, ne lisoient 
plus que celur-la sur la fin de leurs jours. 
Les reerédules les plus endurcis se sont 
sus forcés dadmirer le génie de ceux dont 
ils méconnoissorent Pinspiration. Le plus 
fanatique d’e tr’eux placort la Bible acoé 
cH mére dans sa bibliothéque ; et le 0 
le cette secte impie, cet homme gui, pour 
e dispenser de rendre hommage a Peri. 
ture, Passa Sa wie Qa fa travestir, y trouvant 
malg:é lui des mots gut le farsoient pleurer 
miration, 

“Jelis le Nouveau-Testament: un autre 
ordre de beau'és se presente; jJeprouve 
des sensations nouvelles. C'est quelque 
ciose de plus grand e! de plus tamilier 
tout ensemble, qui ne ressemble a rien, 
dontrien ne m’avoit donné Pidee. Cen’est 
plus Phomme qui, sur les arles de Linspi- 
ration s°é éve jusqu’au ceux; c’est la gran- 
leur supréme qui daigne se rabaisser ect 

scendre jusqu 4 Uhomme; c’est une sim- 

ci'é majestueuse, une deuceur méiée 
c‘onetion et d’autorité, une sagesse sublime 
ansun langage populatre, t ujc urs animé 
€t pi pre A ceux qui en sont I’! yet: c'est 
: Parole el'e-méme; cul, c’est a Par 
2 


In adverting to wel second point, 
M. Cellerier observes, that the sa- 
cred volume carrics ne itself the 
evidence of its Divine origin. Not 
(0 dwell on the imposing series of its 
revelations, of prophecies becoming 
nore clearly developed as they ap- 
roach their accomplishment, of its 
n majes tic and consoling doctrines, its 


Di tual and sublime morality, and 
of the ancient and actual phenome. 
on of the Jewish nation, 


“Je me borne,” continues M. Cellerier, 
a vous entretenir de cette impression 


waturelie que fait sur nous la simple lec 


eranceur of 


ture de la parole de Dieu, de ces preuves 
de sentiment qui se présentent sans ré- 
flexion a louverture du livre, et se trou. 
vent partout. Quelquefois c’est le rapport 
de ce que nous lisons avec ce que nous 
cécouvrons en nous-mémes, autour de nous 
Comment n’étre pas frapy é Je cette histoire 
de lachiite de Vhomme qui Jui donne le 
secret de lui-méme, le secret de sa giane- 
deur et de sa bassesse '°—** Comme ii me 
dévoile ma nature et mon _ propre cour! 
Quel rapport entre cette premicre scéne 
du monde et ce qui se passe de nos jours.” 
—*'* Quelquefois en lisant nos auteurs sa- 
crés, ce qui me frappe, ce sont certains 
caractéres remarquables que je ne trouve 
point et ne puis trouver dans les ouvrages 
le Vhomme ; cette harmonie, par exemple 
dans leur doctrine, leur morale, leurs sen- 
lumens. Quoi! depuis la naissance du 
monde on n’a pas vu deux moralistes, deux 
pinlosophes a’aceord entr’eux; que dis’je? 
un seul avec lui-méme; et je vois des 
hommes nés a plusieurs siécles de dis- 
tance, cifférens de caractere, de geénie, 
d’education tous animés du méme esprit. 
Ab! c’est VE'sprit de Dieu que j’apercois 
a travers celui de homme, comme la lu- 
miere du soleil, en passant au milieu de 
verres diversement colorés, brille tou- 
jours a nos veux.” 


M. Cellerier next notices the pro- 
found piety of the sacred writers, 
the reverence with which they pro- 
nounce the very name of the Al- 
mighty, and yet the holy freedom 
with which they converse with him, 
Ss aman with his friend; a fami- 
‘arity which they could not have 
ventured to exercise, had they not 
been inspired with it by God him. 
self. The following observation on 
the transcendent sublimity of the 
prophetic language,* is original and 
striking, 


“C’est que le prophéte inspiré voit 
toutes choses comme Dieu méme. Pour 
iui le poi nt de vue n’est pas sur la terre, 
mais dans le ciel, Il n’éléve point ses re- 
jog: pour ¢ onsidérer les plus grands ob- 
jets, il les abaisse. 


We cannot follow the able and 
eloquent author of these discourses 
in his just and convincing observa- 


* See Isai. xi. 12—15. 
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tions on the fidelity, impartiality, 
and simplicity of the sacred histo- 
rians, on the peculiarity and evident 
divinity of our Lord’s precepts, and 
on the perfection of his example. 


‘ Nourri,” says M. Cellerier, in lan- 
guage very similar to that of Bishop Hors- 
ley upon the same subject,* ‘* Nourri de 
ces saintes lettres, etranger aitoutes les 
autres, Phomme le plus simple, Partisan, 
le cultivateur, devient un sage de la spheéve 
la plus haute, supérieur aux philosophes 
les plus vantés. Dans toutes les circon- 
stances, dans toutes les situations, il tire 
de ce trésor dont sa mémoire est enrichie, 
des maximes claires, infallibles, qui lui 
apprennent ce gu’il doit faire, ou ce qu’ 
doit penser. lest écrit ainsi dans 1’ E cri- 
ture, se répéte-t-il a lule-méme a exemple 
de son Sauveur, et il ne connoi! jamais le 
coute; et il est armé contre tous les so- 
phismes, contre toutes les attaques.?— 
«Quelle différence entre ces divines lecons 
vivifié-s par tant de motifs, d’espérances, 
de sentimens, et les écrits de ces docteurs 
d’une sagesse tout humaine! Ils ne pré- 
sentent que vide, incertitude, incolérence, 
obscurité.—Ils ne peuvent donner ce qut 
leur manque, et mettre en nous ce quils 
mont pas. Ils sont trop pauvres pour nous 
enrichir. Non, non; il n’y a que le Dieu 
dont notre Ame est Pouvrage qui puisse la 
retremper et lui rendre son ressort....Il 
attache cette efficace & sa parole: elle est 
propre, cette divine parole, @ instrutre, a 
sanctifier, a rendre Uhomme de Dieu accompli 
en toute bonne wuvre.”? 


“ Crest elle enfin, M. F., qui vous offrira 
les consolations, les plus puissantes et Ices 
plus vraies. La consolation est un des plus 
pressans besoins pour les enfans d’Adam, 
qui ne laissent guéres écouler un jour sans 
faire entendre Vaccent de Vinqu é'ude ou 
de Ja plainte. Mais oti la chercheront-ils ? 
—Est-ce dans les écrits des philosophes 
que vous espérez trouver un reméde a vos 
peines? Lisez-les quand votre ame sera 
oppressée de tristesse, et dites-nous com- 
ment vous en aurez é'é soulagés! Ab! il 
faut aller au grand Médecin des ames, a 
celui qui a dit: Venez ad mot, vous qui étes 
travaillés et chargés, et vous trouverez le 
repos ; il faut aller a ce Dieu qui parle dans 
Vi vangile.” ‘En effet, M F., et c’est 
ici un caractére merveilleux des livres sa- 
crés que j’aurois pu compter parmi ceux 








* Sermons, vol. LV. p. 226. 





qui fortifient notre foi, quelque soit le genre 
de vos peines, dans que.ique circonstance 
que vous soyez placés, ouvrez-les, vous y 
trouverez le reméde qui vous es! propre: 
yous y trouverez queiqus passage si con. 
venable a votre situation, qui semble écrit 
tout expres pour vous.” 


Alter enumerating several instan- 
ces of the relief offered by the holy 
Scriptures under some of the most 
painful and prevalent afflictions of 
humanity, M. Ceilerier adds, with 
equal truth and eloquence, 


“Vous vous arrétez involontairement - 
le livre se ferme: vos regards s’élévent 
vers le ciel, comme pour y ehercher celui 
dont vous entendez la voix.” 


In his second sermon upon this 
subject M.Cellerier considers the dis- 
positions necessary to appreciate the 
truth and value, and to profit by the 
instructions, of the sacred volume. 
These he reduces to the three follow- 


ing: 
“1. Droiture de Vesprit et du ceur, 
2. Désir du salut. 3. Recours 4 Dieu.” 


Upon each of these important 
points we find a series of able and 
useful observations, from which we 
can make only a few brief extracts. 


“Ta verité ne brille point aux yeux 
intéress€>s a la méconnoitre, et qui se fer- 
ment pourne la voir pas. Une ame libre de 
passions peut seule la chercier et l’aperce- 
voir dans nos saints livres, —En effet, Chré- 
tiens,il est une €'roite alliance entre la 
vérité et la vertu, entre le beau moral, et 
le beau de tout genre. L’intégrité du 
cour, n’en doutez pas, pent seule préserver 
celle du jugement. C’est ce que nous 
avons vu dans ces jours de désolation ou le 
débordement de Vimmoralité sembloit avoir 
é:eint le fambeau du goat, et fait mourir 


le génie.” 


The remarks of M. Cellerier upon 
the necessity of uprightness of mind in 
the interpretation of Scripture, andon 
the various difficulties which occur in 
the Bible, are particularly excellent. 
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The following isthe practical result of 


such a disposition as he recom- 


ynends :=- 


«éDLes livres saints m’ont tout dit,’ 
écrioit, du fond @Wune ame pénéurér, un 
homme ccélebre, converti de nos jeurs par 
cette lecture, * les livres saints m’ont tout 
dit, parce que Dieu m’a fait la grace de les 
euvrit daus la bonne foi,et de les lire avec 


amour.’ " 


In pointing out certain rules for 
the profitable study of the word of 
God, particularly with respect to the 
importance of prayer for Divine iilu- 
mination, M. Cellerier refers with 
great force and feeling to the false 
philosophy which has so much pre- 
yailed upon the continent, and urges 
upon his countrymen the necessity 
of recurring to the pure and elevat- 
ed principles of the Gospel, and of 
accustoming the young to the devout 
perusal of the Bible. 


“Heureuses,” he exclaims, “ les famiiles 
ouVamour des vérités sates se transmet 
de génération en génération, comme un hér- 
itage précieux ; OU!’on peut tenir aux enfans 
celangage de Saint Paul: Cetce foi qui est en 
wus est celle de votre azeule et de votre mere ; 
e suis persuadé que vous ne l’abandonneres 
punt! Heureuses les families o Von ce 
plat d lire la lot de Dieu; ot chaque jour 
reunis en présence du Tiés- Haut qui hénit 
celle demeure sanctifiée par la pié:é, les 
pereset les enfans, les maitres et les serv- 
leurs se 1€unissent pour Ventendre! Heu- 
reuses les famiiles qui savent embellir les 
fections naturelles par le charme de la 
impathie religieuse ; qui savent ennoblir, 
sinctioner les relations terrestres et passa- 
geres de la vie par la religion de ce Jésus 
(uiouvre devant nous Mimmortalie, et nous 
permet d’es; éver des liaisons éternelles !” 


The third discourse is occupied 
with the duty of reading the holy 
Scriptures, which M. Cellerier ur- 
ss from the Divine commands, and 
tom the example both of the Jews 
‘Md of the primitive Christians,— 
peaking of the latter he observes : 


_'Etudier la parole étoit la grande occu 
“wa de leur vie ; ils sembloient n’ exister 
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que pour mettre ses préceptes en action, 
pour montrer au monde les vertus qu’ elle 
inspire, et verser leur sang pour elle. Dans 
Péclise naissante elle étuit si généralement 
connue, si familére a tous ses membres, 
au’ on ne vit point chez eux d’instruction 
publique pour Jes catechuménes, parce qu’il 
n’en étoit pas besoin, parce que dans su 
maison chaque pére €toit un pasteur.” 


After exposing the inconsistency 
of the Protestant who neglecis the 
study of the Bible, M. Cellerier 
points out that of the unbeliever. 
which he contends is much greater. 


“ Quoi! mon cher frére, c’est la ce que 
vous opposez 4 Wobligation de lire la pa- 
role! Eh! ce sont ces doutes mémes gut 
rendent cette obligation plus sacrée. C’est 
précisément pour les dissiper, pour sortir 
d@incertitude sur un point si important, qu’: 
fsudroit examiner nos saints livres avec 
plus de soin, d’ humilité, de droiture.—— 
Mais vous qui doutez—-sur quel fonde- 
ment? sur Vautorité d’un monde profane, 
de quelques sophistes menteurs, ou des 
passions ennemies de la loi; avez-vous 
jamais réfléchi au péril que vous courez ? 
Vous doutez ! mais vous admettez du moins 
que ’Evangile peut venir de Dieu ; car ou 
est Dincerédule assez céterminé pour ne 
pas cacher dans les repls de son ame la 
pensée de cette p ssibiliié? Vous admet- 
lez que l’Ecriture vient peut-étre de Dieu, 
et malgré ce terrible peut-étre vous bra- 
vez ce Dieu dans sa justice et dans sa mis- 
éricorde! Vous courez Pépouvantable 
chance d’étre jug é sur Pévangile sans Pavoir 
étudié.” 


The advantares to be derived from 
the devout study of the word of God, 
the evils which follow from the neg- 
lect of it, and the happiness of him 
who, after the example of the roya! 
Psalmist, “ meditates therein day and 
night,” are next admirably described. 
In reply to the objection which some 
urge, that they go to church to hear 
the word of God explained and en- 
forced, M. Cellericr observes, that 
preaching itself is in a great measure 
useless without the private reading 
of Scripture; that for want of this 
the very languaye of the sacred wri- 
ters is strange and unintelligible, and 
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the allusions of preachers to the sen- 
timents and the examples of the Bi- 
ble, which form the true riches of 
their discourses, are for the most part 
lost; and, after all, 


“Quest ce que nos discours toujours 
empreints des imperfections de celui qui les 
prononce, auprés de ces divines E’critures 
ot! ’on entend ta voix méme du Seigneur, 
oi Pon puise 4 la source méme des lu- 
micres et deg consolations—auprés de cette 
loi claire, parfaite, et précise, que Pon peut 
consulter dans tous les momens, qui s’ap- 
pliqne a toutes les circonstances et pro- 
nonce sur tous les points avec une force 
victorieuse, une justice invariable, une in- 
flexibie equité.” 


In finally noticing the objection 
thai many do not possess the holy 
Scriptures, M. Ceilerier takes occa- 
sion to tntroduce a most eloquent eu- 
logy on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, aud to recominend to his 
country men the support of the Aux- 
iliary Branch which had then been 
just established in Geneva. Though 
we have already dwelt so long upon 
these discourses on the Scriptures, 
we cannot heipadding so distinguish- 
eda testimony as that of their author 
to the excelience of that great Insti- 
tullon. 


*¢ Durant ce méme période ou le prince 
du mal vomissoit tous ses poisons, déchain- 
oit les vents, excitoit les tempétes, le D:- 
vin Fondateur de notre religion semoit de 
sa bienfaisante main, les germes reparateurs 
qui devoient consojer la terre. Il se pré- 
paroit a vépandre ses graces avec plus 
Wabonduuce. Alors se formoit une socie- 
té sainte, dans ces iles célébres, distin- 
guées par Vespirit public, et ie respect des 
choses sactévs ; ot le zéie de la religion, 
et de Phumanié, produit tour-a tour de 
belles institutions, et de lumincux é€crits ; 
dans ces iles, honneur de la ceforme, Moi 
la délivrance du monde est sortie. Cette 
société philanthropique aussi bien que Chré- 
tiene, ou pluldt philanthropique parce 
quelle est Chrétienne, cette Suc:é:é recoit 
dans son sein, sans distinction de parté, de 
secte, de communion, tous ceux qui recon- 
noisseat ’autoriré de Jesus. Elie se consa- 
cre a propager co> divines Ecritures, qui 
sont faites pour réunir toutes les commu- 


nions, et dissiper toutes les sectes en écjair. 
ant leurs erreurs. Son but esi de répandre 
la connoissance de Dieu et de son Ciyrig 
d’en remplir la terre comme le fond de |, 
mer est rempli par les eaux qui la couvrens 


** Ce but a la fois si simple et si grand 
est éminemment évangelique. C’es) Ja y.ic 
que Dieu lui méne daigna choisir p we 
eclairer la terre. C’est la Charité méme 
dans toute la sublime acception de ce moi. 


“ Jamais peut-étre projet plus agré ble 
au ciel ne fut formé: jamais aussi Projet ne 
fut si visiblement bénm par la Pr widence, 
On ne peut lire sans verser des jarmes dad. 
miration et d’attendrissement, le récit de ses 
heureux, de ses immenses resuitats —L¢5 
peuples du Nord s’éveillent a ce beay 
spectacle ; tls tepondent avec chaleur } 
Vappel des gévéreux misulaires, 


‘© Oh.! que la pensée de Vhomme et 
sublime, et ses effets admirables lorsqu’elle 
est inspirée par la religion, et benie par |e 
Trés-Haut ! 


“ Privés par nos malheurs de toute com. 
munication avec les lieux ou s’opéroient ces 
grandes choses, avec quelle joie nous avons 
vu tomber tout-a-coup le rideau qui now 
les déroboit, La Suisse entiére s’es: émue. 
Elle compte déja plusieurs suciétés de la 
Bible. Notre Sion renaissante ne veut 
point demeurer en arriére, et se montrer 
inférieure a ses nouveaux confédérés. Une 
société semblable s’est formée aussi dans 
ses murs: par une heureuse rencontre elle 
s’est réunie pour la prémiére fois le jour ou 

‘nous avons célébré le premier anniversaire 
de notre restauration. Elle ne tardera pas 
sans doute a faire sentir 4 cette église so 
heureuse influence. 


“© M. C. F., empressons-nous de Ia seco 
der, les uns en se joignant a elle, les autre 
en mettant a profit ses bienfaits. 


© Que tous ceux qui ont quelque aisance 
se moatrent jaloux de participer a cell 
ceuvre excellente contre laquelle un Chréti 
ne peut rien objecter.” 


The fourth sermon in this volum 
is a justification of the ways of God 
man, founded upon the words ol ! 
prophet Ezekiel. (xviii. 29.) “ 
Cellerier endeavours to reconcile! 
apparent difficulties in the dispen 
tions of Divine Providence by" 
four following considerations :— 
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«©1 La Providence ne se presse point 
dans sa marche. L’homme est aussi im- 
patient que présomptueux. 2. Elle se di- 
rige d’aprés des vues gévérales, L’*homme 
nest frappé que des considérations parti- 
culieres. 3 Elle agit quelquefois d’une 
manicre invisible, intérieure. L’homme 
ne juge que sur ce quit est extérieur 
et visible. 4. Enfin, elle a surtout en 
yue les intéréts de Pérernité L’homme 
n’envisage que ceux de la vie présente.” 


We should, perhaps, be inclined 
to add to the preceding arrangement 
one other view, which seems to be 
particularly within the scope of the 
inspired writer. If man be disposed 
to complain of the proceedings of 
Divine Providence, whether with 
respect to nations or individuals, is 
not the ground of this objection to be 
traced to his own depravity ? Is not 
sin, in every Case, the cause of un- 
happiness? “ Are not my ways 
equal, are not your ways unequal ? 
saith the Lord.” 

The development of the four prin- 
ciples laid down by M. Cellerier is, 
however, very able and interesting, 
and exhibits some striking proofs of 
the depth of his feelings, and the re- 
finement and elevation of his views. 
The tone of filial confidence in God, 
and of profound submission to his 
wise and gracious providence, which 
pervades the discourse, is particu- 
larly edifying and delightful. At 
the risk of injuring their effect by 
insulated quotation, we subjoin the 
following short extracts. 


“Je vais énoncer une opinion qui peut 
sembler hasardée, mais que je crois pro- 
fondément vraie ; si on faisoit une juste 
estimation des jouissances de homme, il se 
trouveroit que les plus pures et les mieux 
senties, sont presque toujours attachées a 
quelque situation douleureuse et critique. 
N’en soyez pas surpris; c’est de lame 
quelles naissent, et la joie lagite d’une 
facon superficielle, tandis que Vinfortune, 
semblable 4 un feu pénétrant, lui fait ex- 
haler ses parfums les plus exquis,”’ 


“Ah, M. F.! si je pouvois dévoiler 4 
0S regards Ame du vrai Chrétien dans la 
Christ. Obsery. No. 223. 
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souffrance, que la Providence vous paroi- 
troit bien justifiée! Ici c’est un malade 
dont le corps est prés de se dissoudre ; il 
soutient dans une pémble agonie les der- 
niers combats dela nature. Voila ce qut 
frappe vos regards; mais ce que vous n’aper- 
cevez pas et que les anges contemplent, 
c’est onction de la grace qui se repand 
dans son ame; c’est la pié:é dont les ray- 
ons éclairent Pobscurité de son lit de dou- 
leur ; c’est la divine espérance qui lui 
montre la couronne, qui lui fait entendre 
le son des harpes célestes, qui murmure a 
son oreille ces paroles ravissantes de son 
Redempteur: Celut gui vaincra je le ferai 
asseoir sur mon trone. 


‘En un mot, Peternité, seule veritable 
existence de Phomme: Vaffliction, moyen 
de bonheur pour Véternité, voila le sys- 
teme du Chrétien; voila le secret de la 
conduite de Dieu que Jésus nous révéle. 
Si les promesses de la vie present sont 
faites a la piéié, il est aisé d’apercevojr 
qu’elles doivent s’entendre, ces promesses 
non d’une prospérité mondaine, mais des 
jouissances de "Ame, de cette paix du 
coeur que le fidelle peut goftter dans toutes 
les situations.” 


The succeeding sermon, on the co- 
operation of all things for the welfare 
of those who love God, from Rom. 
vill. 28, may be considered as a se- 
quel to the former, applying the 
general doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence to the particular consolation 
of the true Christian. M. Cellerier’s 
interpretation of this noble passage 
of Scripture is just and beautiful. 
He considers the nature and extent 
of the promise, and the pledges 
which the true Christian possesses 
for its accomplishment. As to the 
good promised, 


“ C’est d’abord la sanctification de son 
Ame, le salut, le bonheur eternel. Ce bon- 
heur, en effet, est le seul bien véritable. le 
seul réel aux yeux du Seigneur. Voila, je 
le répéte, voila le seul prix qui soit digne 
de Dieu, digne de vhomme; le seul qui 
puisse répondre a la tendresse de notre 
Pére céleste, et nous satisfaire pleinement. 


“‘ Tel est donc le sens propre et absolu 
de mon texte. J’avouerai cependant que 
si la prospérité dela terre n’y est pas essen- 
tiellement comprise, elle ne m’en paroit pas 
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non plus exclue formellement. I! y a, dans 
les paroles de PApdtre, queique chose 
Windétermmé, je drat presque dilhimné 
pour le sens, et en Mé ne temps de si ten- 
dre pour expression, qu’il est permis de 
penser que si les biens terrestres ne se trou- 
vent pas en opposition avec des biens plrs 
excellens, ils peavent leur étre ajoulés, sul- 
vant cette belle déclaration du Sauveur ; 
Matt. vi. 33.) Ainsi, toutes choses contri- 
buent au salut du fidelle, voila ce qui est 
absolument certain et ne souffle aucune ex- 
cepiion. Queiqnefois encore elles contri- 
buent méme a son avartage temporel ; 
quand cela se peut sans péril pour son 
ane,” 


For the accomplishment of this 
comprehensive promise, we have the 
security resulting from the general 
tenor, and the express declarations, 
of the Guspel, the experience of the 
faithful servants of God, and the very 
nature of things. Among the scrip- 
tural examples adduced by M. Cel- 
lerier in illustration of bis subject 
we were somewhat surprised to ob- 
serve two drawn from the apocry- 
phal writings. That of St. Paul is 
more just and appropriate. 


& Lorsqu’il dit avec tant de force: Nous 
savons que toutes choses...ce n’est pas seule- 
ment sa conviction qu’il veut exprimer, 
c’est aussi l’experience quil a faite lui. 
méme sur ce point. [lest bien remarqua- 
ble en effet, que celui des Apotres qui a le 
plus souffert, soit précisément celui qui 
sest le plus illustré par ses travaux et l’éclat 
de ses verts, si du moins il est permis de 
faire quelque distinction entre de tels per- 
sonnages.” 


The sixth sermon in this volume, 
entitled ** Le Fidelle au milieu des 
Pécheurs,”’ on Phil. ii. 15, exhibits 
an admirable model for the conduct 
of Christians in the world, and affords 
a beautiful specimen of the sound 
and elevated principles, the refined 
and Cultivated taste, the spirituality, 
and pastoral anxiety, and tenderness 
of its plous author. We can only 
find room for a few passages, which 
mark his concern for the degeneracy 
of modern times, and his warm, 


(July, 


yet well-tempered, zeal for Divine 
Truth. 


*Combattez donc sans cesse, et gang 
vous lasser: 4 chaque exemple du vice op. 
posez Vexemple de la vertu. Vous voyez 
des hommes égarés par Vorgueil d’une pai. 
son presomptueuse, ne vouloir point dautre 
guide, point d’auire appui ; ou qui, se disant 
disciples du Christ, le renient en effet par 
une vaine confilance en eux-mMémes, en leyp 
force, en leur propre justice. Montrez 3 
co'é deux un respect plus profond, une 
reconnoissance plus vive pour le Dieu de 
VE'vangile. Confessez hautement Jésus 
Christ devant les hommes, afin qu yous 
contesse devant son Pére céleste. Confes. 
sez hautement que vous lui devez tout, que 
vous ne pouveg rien que par lui, nar gon 
sang, par ses mérites, par son Esprit qui 
vous ré. énere et vous fortifie.” 


‘* Pomr porter la parole de vie, il n’est 
pas toujours besoin d’autorié, souvent jl 
ne faut quedu zéle; i ne faut qu’une ame 
franche et gé:éreuse, qui ne craigne pas 
de montrer ce qu’elle 6prouve; avec pru. 
dence, avec mesure, je Vavoue, mais pour. 
tant avec Courage, avec énergie.”—* Car 
il est sans doute un art heureux de faire le 
bien. On peut desservir les intéréts sacrés 
de la foi, de la vertu, en les défendant avec 
un zcle amer. Il faut que, semblables 4 
une douce lumiére, vos discours, vos avis, 
mélés dinsinuation et de prudence, éclai- 
rent sans blesser, qu’ils touchent le ceur 
sans bumilier Pamour-propre.” 


Two discourses follow on the sub- 
ject of Self-denial, from the words of 
our Lord, Matt. xvi. 24, in which 
M. Cellerier clearly proves how well 
he understands the genuine princi 
ples of the Gospel, and to what a high 
standard of practical religion he is 
anxious to invite his bearers, 


‘* Renoncer a soi-méme, c’est renoncer 
A tout ce qui s’oppose a Dieu dang notre 
Ame, atout ce qui lui résiste, a tout ce qui 
balance son empire, a tout ce que nous 
sommes en danger d’aimer autant ou plus 
que lui.” 


From this just definition of self- 
denial, M. Cellerier proceeds to 
argue against that pride of heart 
which resists the humiliating doc 
trines of the Gospel, against the 
love of the world, and the natural 
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unwillingness to endure afflictions. cussion and elucidation of it in this 


He confirms the necessity of thisdu- discourse. We add, however, one 
ty, by the general tenor of Scripture, short extract. 

by our condition as creatures, and by 
its importance as the foundation of 
all virtue. 


‘ Etonnante religion! Elle dit: Heureux 
ceux qui pleurent, et c’est par les affl chions 
en effet qweltle nous conduit au borheur ! 
West par Phoam:biation qu’elle mene a la 
gloire! C’est en nous faisant accepter le 
joug quelle nous affianchit! C’est en nous 
commandant de nous oublier qu’eile sert 
nous plus vrais intéré's! C’est par les pri- 
vatins quelle nous procure les plus dé- 
licietises jouissances, et jamais nous ne vi- 
vons mieuX pour nous-mémes qne quand 
elie nous fait vivre pour Dieu! 


“ Amour prédominant pour Dieu, soin 
constant de tout rapporter a sa gloire, dé- 
tachement des choses périssables, renonce- 
ment, combat, sacrifice, voi'a tout ’Evan- 
gile. J’en appelle a tout homme de bonne 
foi; de quelque facgon qu’on Venvisage, a 
quelque page qu’sn Vouvre, il est impuossi- 
ble d’y trouver autre chose.” 


The duty in question uaYs and “ Cessons done, Chrétiens, ah! cessons 
generally does, appear painful and ge redouter ce haut degré de vertu, auquel 
revolting ; but M. Cellerier pre- Jésus veut nous conduire. Ne nous effra- 
sents, IN his second discourse upon yons plus des sacrifices et du dévouement 
this subject, an animated and attrac- ‘4! €X ge C’est dans ces sacrifices mémes 


. . et ce dévouement que nous trouveron 
tive view of the happiness which re- . 4 , . r 

fr 4, la paixet la joie. Ces épines qui nous 
sults from its exercise. blessent, ces ennemis qui nous attaquent, 


, ; ces péges qui nous embarrassent sont 4 

“Le devoir du renoncement n’est pas Pentrée de la carriére: encore quelques 

seulement en harmonie avec Pame de pas et nous les verrons disparoitre, et nous 

rhomme: il est de plus parfaitement con-  éyrouverons qu’on n’est heureux ici bas 
venable 4 sa situation sur la terre: il est qwen se donnant a Dieu sans partage.” 

pour lui la route la plus stire du bonheur, : 

Mais quoi! direz-vous ici renoncer Q soi- The two sermons on Self-denial 


méme, porter sa croix; est-ce done lale are followed by two masterly and In- 
moyen ning emcisagy Oui, rng Parce- teresting discourses on the kindred 
que cest le moyen de goiter la paix : : . 
q Or pax et orace of Patience, from the emphatic 
avec elle les plus pures jouissances ; > © ; 
exhortation of St. James, (i. 4.) 


M. Cellerier pursues and deve- The nature and advantage of Chris- 
lops this sentiment, and points out tian patience form the subject of the 
ihe necessary and inseparable con- firsts—the means of acquiring it that 
nexion between self-denial and the ©! the second. 
repose of the understanding in the be en cain cba bade eli 
revelation of Divine Pruth, peace of me,” observes M Cellerier, ‘‘une vertu 
conscience, and tranquillity of soul. parfaitement en harmonie avec sa situation 
He recurs, in this part of his subject. ici-bas, c’est sans doute la patience. En- 
io what is evidently a favourite topic 'ouré de « ysiéres, de difficultées de tout 


, hha d enre ; tourmente par ses désirs; pressé 
of his “Ic « £ mre ° he - Lf 
$s Christian philosophy, that our dinquietudes; assujetti aux besoins, aux 


happiest emotions generally orlgl- travaux; associé A des étres imparfaits 
hate in something painful,“ and are dont il doit souffrir les défauts, les man- 
almost invariably connected with quemens, les injustices; trouvant dans son 
some sacrifice. We must not en- Propre ceeur des contrarié'és, des resistan- 


lar a" . ; ces, ila besoin de patience pour attendre, 
8¢ upon this interesting point, but pour souffrir ; pour téussir: ilen a besoin 


hust content ourselves with refer- pour supporter les obscurités qui l’environ- 

‘ing our readers to the beautiful dis- nent, pour supporter les autres, pour se 
supporter lui-méme. 

_*Our philosophical friends will proba- 

‘ly remember a dissertation upon a similar ‘¢Ce que nous appelons patience n’est 

point, though on very inferior principles, d’ordinaire qu’une impatience conténue en 

the Edinburgh Review a few years since. certaines limites. E/levons nous plus haut : 
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considérons la patience Chrétienne en elle. 
méme, Considérons lasous ses véritables 
traits; essayons d’en retracer le noble et 
touchant caractére. Elle est supérieure 
ala patience humaine s us trois rapports 


principaux, par son ciendue, par sa cons- 


tance ou sa durée, enfin par sa pureié.” 


M. Cellerier expands each of these 
ideas, and points out under each 
head the superiority of Christian pa- 
tience. He afterwards exhibits the 
advantages of this elevated virtue. 
It is the only kind of patience which 
is acceptable in the sight of God, 
which he will vouchbsafe to recom- 
pense ; it alone produces a lively im- 
pression upon the minds of others; 
it isalone profitable to iis possessor, 
and it exalts us to the highest degree 
in the scale of being which we can 
here attain. 


“ Elle comprend, en effet, les plus belles 
et les plus difficiles vertus, foi vive et 
ferme qui fixe ses regards sur les biens 
éternejls, entier détachement du monde, 
résignation parfaite ; on soumet sa volonté 
& la volonté du Trés-fHaut; on ne veut 
que ce qu’ ordonne ; on accepte, on 
aime tout ce qui vient de tui. Oui, c’est 
alors que le disciple de Jésus est assuré de 
jui-méme et de sa fidélité. Quand la Pro- 
vidence répand sur lui ses faveurs tempo- 
relles, il ignore jusqu’a quel point il tient a 
ces biens terrestres qu’il ne veut aimer 
qu’autant que son Dieu le lui permet. 
Mais lorsqu’ en étant privé il demeure 
tranquille et soumis, alors il est certain 
quwil aime Dieu de preférence a tout. 
Alors, je le répéte, if montre que la vo- 
lonté de Dieu est sa propre volonié —Ah! 
M. F., quelle grandeur ! Qu’il est beau de 
voir homme si foible, si sensible, Phomme 
avide de jouissances, et qui répugne tant a 
la douleur, ’ homme par sa nature en proie 
a la crainte, agité par Pinquictude, secoué 
par ladversité comme la feuille qui sert 
aux vents de jonet, comme le roseau que 
courbe et brise la tempcte ; qu’il est beau 
de le voir supporter ces douleurs, ces in- 
quiétudes, cette adversité, avec une con- 
stance, une soumission inaltérable, avec un 
calme sincere et soutenu! N’est ce pas 
alors qu’on senten lui quelque chose de 
plus grand que le monde et tout ce qu’il 
renferme’? N’estce pas alors qu’il paroit 
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couronné «2° honneur et formé pour Pimmor. 


lamieé 199 


In proceeding to the means of 0}. 
taining that perfect patience whic, 
the Gospel requires and describes, 
M. Cellerier confines himself to the 
four following : the doctrine ofa Dj. 
vine Providence, the example of the 
Saviour, the certainty of a future re. 
Compense, and the promise of Dj. 
vine assistance. We could Willing. 
ly gratify our readers with a speci. 
men of the admirable manner jp 
which M. Cellerier develops these 
points; but we can only present 
them with a few of his concluding 
reflections. 


“Que Vévangile est admirable, M. F, 
sous quelque rapport qu’on Venvisage! 
Qu’il est admirable en particulier dans |e 
point de vue sous Jequel je vous Iai fait 
considérer! Qu’! est admirable dans les 
soutiens qu’il présente aux affl gés! Pour 
cela seul il mériteroit ce beau nom Wévan. 
gile, cést-a-dire, bonne nouvelle ; oui, bonne 
nouvelle pour les pauvres humains ! C'est 
le remeéde universel de toutes les douleurs ; 
et ce n’est pas un reméde foible et sans 
eficace, un vain palliatif qui n’agit pas 
cgalement sur tous les hommes; e’est un 
remede énergique, puissant, qui déploie 
sa vertu chez tous ceux qui veulent réelle- 
ment Péprouver, a moins que la mauvaise 
disposition du corps, l’ébranlement des 
nerfs ne jette ’&me dans une meélancolie 
qui, pour un temps, semble la rendre inac- 
cessible méme aux douces_ consolations 
de la piété. Mais chez les vrais enfans de 
Dieu, ces ténébres ne seront que passa- 
gcres: t6t ou tard une lumiére céleste en 
dissipera la noirceur, et le Dieu qu’ls in 
voquent avec resignation se fera de nou- 
veau sentir a leur Ame.  Ainsi ce Jesus 
descendu sur la terre pour sauver la p0- 
térité d’Adam dune éternelle infortune, 4 
voulu émousser aussi les épines et surmon- 
ter les peines de Ja vie présente. II a brise 
Paiguillon du chagrin, non moins que celu: 
de la mort. Ses vrais disciples sont plu. 
gue vaingueurs dans la swuffrance. Ils sen- 
tent dans tout ce qui leur est personnel, ils 
sentent la vérité de cette parole si étrange 
Ala chair: Regardez comme un supet 
joie les afflictions qui vous arrivent. Je 
ne vois plus qu’un malheur; non je ne vo 
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*un seul malheur réel, un seul mal- 
heur quwon doive craindre, c’est de n’étre 
pas Chrétien, de ne pas ’étre sincérement, 
profondément, de ne ’étre que de cette 
facon trompeuse et superficielle qui laisse 
le ceur engagé dans toutes ses tuiblesses, 
et sans défense contre Paffiction.” 


plus qu 


Though we cannot but believe 
that the analysis which we have 
given of M. Cellerier’s discourses 
will prove acceptable to most of our 
readers, We MuSt restrict our notice 
of the remainder of the present vo- 
lume to the two concluding sermons 
on the conjugal union ; in the first of 
which their excellent author consi- 
ders the influence of that gracious 
and important institution upon the 
happiness of mankind, and in the se- 
cond the means of rendering it truly 
a blessing. His treatment of this 
interesting subject is that of a man 
of the finest and most tender affec- 
tions, as well as of the purest Chris- 
tian principles. He describes the 
conjugal union as the most intimate, 
the most perfect, and the most dura- 
ble of all associations. In touching 
upon the last of these points, M. 
Cellerier checks himself with the 
feeling of one who had deeply ex- 
perienced the truth of his own rep- 
resentation. 


* Qu’ai je dit? M.C. F., oublie-je 
qu’il n’est rien de durable ici-bas ? oublie- 
Je que la mort peut les separer? Et alors, 
Oh! alors, plus cette union fut intime, 
plus elle fit parfaite, plus elle sembloit 
devoir étre durable, et plus l’'4me du mal- 
heureux qui seroit abandonné sur la terre, 
est déchirée, boule-versée . . .. Je l’avoue, 
Clirétiens, nulle séparation n’est compara. 
ble a celle-la. Ne croyez-pas, pourtant, 
quil saftige comme ceux gui sont sans es- 
pérance. Ne croyez pas qu’il ne lui reste 
rien: il lui reste le souvenir et lespé- 
rance. Non, il n’est point seul comme 
ceux qui nont rien aimé. Son trésor est 
dans le ciel ; c’est la que se portent ses 
yeux et son caur. Si le fruit du bonheur 
dont il a joui fut la reconnoissance et la 
prété; si aide qu’il avoit recue du Seig- 
neur perfectionna sa foi, ses vertus, la fit 
avancer dans ces voies de la sanctification, 
ou le Chrétien est appelé ; il ne se livrera 
Point au desespoir ; il ne murmurera point 
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dans l’épreuve ; il ne se montrera point in- 
grat et rebelle, pour avoir éié trop favorisé. 
Je dis plus ; la péé calmera ses agita- 
tions, et versera du baume sur la plaie 
sunglante de son ceur; VPespérance re- 
ligieuse charmera ses douleurs. L’ame 
de sa compayne s’est envulée la premiére, 
il est vrai, mais elle Vattend; il la retrou- 
vera dans ce ciel, séjour de tous les senti- 
mens heureux, et ou les affections les plus 
chéres ne tiéndront pourtant que la se- 
conde place ; ol Pamour de Dieu absorbera 
tout; 6 nous ne nous aimerons plus par- 
faitement que pour nous aimer en lui.” 


At the close of this sermon, M. 
Cellerier considers the question as 
to the general expedience, combats 
several objections against it, polots 
out the only legitimate grounds of 
celibacy, and condemns with just and 
dignified severity, the sinful and dis- 
honourable connextons which are 
every where too frequently substi- 
tuted for the sucred institution of 
marriage. 

teferring to histext (Gen. ii. 18,) 
M. Ceilerier thus opens his second 
discourse upon this subject: 


** Pourquoi faut-il, M. F., que Péxpé- 
rience ne paroisse pas toujours d’accord 
avec cette déclaration de nos saints livres ? 
Dieu s’est-il trompé? Non, sans doute, 
c’est &2 Vhomme qu’il faut s’en prendre. 
En s’éloignant du Seigneur, en perdant 
Vésprit de la pié'é, en quittant les voies 
tracées parla religion, il perd le bonheur 
qui lui étoit desting. Il peut le retrouver 
en revenant dans ces voies fortunées. Voila 
ce que nous nous proposons de vous rendre 
sensibles aujourd’hui; vous indiquer ce 
qu’! faut faire pour éprouver la verité de 
cette parole : Zi nest pas bon que Vhomme 
soit seul, c’est Pimportante legon qu’il nous 
reste 42 vous donner. Puisse-t-elle n’étre 
pas sans fruit pour la douceur et le repos 
de votre vie.’ 


“ Or, je dis, je répéte que pour gofiter 
dans le marriage toute la féliciré que le 
Créateur y place, il faut entrer dans ses 
vues, suivre le plan de sa Providence. Je 
dis que toutes les dispositions nécessaires 
peuvent se rattacher a une disposition pre- 
micre et fondamentale, L’eEsPRIT RELI- 
Gieux. Lesprit religieux ! qui nous fait 
envisager sous son vrai jour, et le bu de 
cette union, et les conditions qui en font 
la douceur, et les obligations qu'elle im- 
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pose. L’esprit religieux : qui nous inspire, 
1. la prudence dans le choix; 2. la fidéli- 
té a remplir les devoirs mutuels. C’est a 
ces deux égards que nous allons yous mon- 
trer son influence.” 


The sound judgment and elevated 
piety with which M. Cellerier dis- 
cusses these two important points, 
would justify us in extracting large- 
ly from this sermon; but the extent 
to which we have already indulged 
our inclination in this respect forbids 
us from adding more than the fol. 
lowing short passages. 


“ L’union conjugale est union de deux 
étres immortels qui doivent marcher en. 
semble dans Jes sentiers etroits et solitaires 
de la vertu, de la foi, qui donneront le jour 
a des enfans cohéritiers du ciel, et sont 
chargés de la belie et difficile tache de les 
garantir des écueils, de les armer contre 
les perils, de former leur ame pour Dieu 
et pour l’é:ernité.” 


‘© Qu’elle est grave cette union ! Qu’elle 
est importante et solennelle, envisagée 
sous un tel jour! Que son influence a 
détendue ! Ce n’est pas seulement votre 
honneur, votre fortune, le repos de votre 
vie ; c’est l’Ame de vos enfans; c’est leur 
salut etle vétre qui s’y trouvent interes- 
sés,” 


“Lamour de Dieu fait le lien qui les 
unit, la sympathie qui les entraine Pun 
vers autre. Quelle douceur ils goutent 
dans les entretiens religieux, dans la pen- 
sée de cette Providence qui les forma Pun 
pour Pautre, qui les unit, qui veille sur 
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leur sort, de ce Sauveur dont la grace ge 
fait sentir a leur ame, dont le Sacrifice 
généreux couvre les fautes qui leur échap. 
pent, de ce ciel qui les atrend, de cette 
sociéié bien-heureuse toujours occupée 4 
bénir le T: és-Haut, dont ils feront Ub jour 
parte! Ah! ne sy croient-ils pas deja 
transp rtés lorsqwils invoquent le S igneur 
ensemble, lorsque Jeur maison devient un 
sanctuaire, ef qu? unissant leurs voix aug 
vux innecentes de leurs esfans, ils chan. 
teut de concert les louanpes de listernel 


This is a beautiful picture which 
though too seldom realized, as its 
author laments to acknowiedge, the 
principles of Christianity have a di- 
rect tendency toproduce, How de- 
plorabiy the departure from them 
has been followed by public and pri- 
vate unbappiness both at home and 
abroad, we need scarcely remind 
our readers, We rejoice that in 
Geneva, where during the preva- 
lence of French revolutionary prin- 
ciples, marriage was considered only 
as a Civil Contract, sv pure and exalt- 
ed a standard of sentiment as that 
exhibited by M. Cellerier in these 
discourses has been raised. May it 
universally prevail,and thus build the 
fabric of social and domestic happi- 
ness on the solid basis of Christian 
piety and virtue ! 

We defer the examination of M. 
Cellerier’s two remaining volumes 
to our next Number. 

(To be continued.) 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PrepaArinG for publication :—Travels in 
Europe during the Pontificate of Leo X. 
by C. Mills ;—the Outlaw of Taurus, by 
the Author of the Widow of Nain ;— 
Historic Notices of Fotheringay, by the 
Rev. H. Bonney ;—A second Volume of 
“Scripture Testimonies to the Messiah,” 


by Dr. J. P. Smith. 


In the press:—Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Owen, by the Rev. 





ee. 


W. Orme ;—The Mountainous Country 
East of Rome, by Mrs. Grahame ;—Trans- 
lation of De. Spiker’s Travels in England ; 
—Sermons by the Rev. W. Snowden j— 
An Arabic Vocabulary, by J. Noble. 

ments 


Wool- 
tin 


From a series of magnetical experi 
in the Royal Military Academy at 
wich, it appears to be ascertained, tha 
every ball or mass of iron, if a plane be con- 
ceived to pass from north to south inclining 
in these latitudes, at an angle of 194 ed 
the complement of the dip,) and a compa 
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be pointed any where in this plane,it will not 
be affected by the iron, but point due north 
and south the same as if no tron were in 
its vicinity. This plane, it 1s further SUD- 
osed, will change i's position with the dip, 
op lat: tude, so as to become parallel to the 
jorizon at the pole, and perpendicular to it 
ai the equator ; and Captain sarthalomew 
is charged to determine this point, as far 
as it can be done, in the parts which he is 
about to visit, while Lieut. Perry is making 
e rresponding observations im Bauffins Bay. 
i appears also, that the magnetic quality 
of iron resides Wholly in the surface, so that 
athin iron shell will act as powerfully on 
the needie as a sold ball of the same 
diameter; and by a jud cious application 
and combination of these two facts, an easy 
method has been projected of counteract- 
ing the lucal attraction of vessels on the 


needle. 


Mr. A. Carmichael has published a theo- 
ry of dreaming, in which he maintains, 
that there are no less than seven different 
states of sleeping andl waking, 1. When 
the entire braia aml nervous system are 
buried in sleep; then there is a total ex- 
emption from dreaming. 2. When some 
of the mental organs are awake, and all the 
senses are aSleep; then dreams occur, and 
seem to be realities. 3. When the above 
condition exists, and the nerves of wolunta- 
ry motion ae also ina state of wakeful- 
ness; then may occur the rare phenome- 
non of somnambulism. 4 When one of 
the senses is awake, with some of the men- 
tal organs; then we may be conscious, 
during our dream, of its illusory nature, 
5. Wien some of the mental organs are 
asleep, arid two or more senses awake ; then 
we can attend to external :mpressions, and 
notice the gradual departure of our slum- 
bers. 6. When we are totally awake, and 
in full possession of all our faculties and 
powers, 7 When under these circum- 
Slances we are so occupied with meotal 
operations as not to attend to the impres- 
sions of external objects; and thea our 
reverie deludes us like a dream. 


Scotland. ~The Society for the Education 
ofthe Poor in the Highlands of Scotland, 
held its half-yearly meeting on the 27th of 
April. It appears from the Report of the 
Committee, that the total number of schools 
already set up by the Society istwenty-two, 
lurteen of these were granted in October 
last, and before the 1st of December twelve 
1 them were in operation. Nine others 
vere granied in the months of February 
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and March; of these one only is as yet 
opened, in the parish of Gairloch; the 
others were appointed to commence in 
May. Very satisfactory reports have been 
received from the school of Glenfeshie, in 
Badenoch ; from the parish of Kilmorack, 
in the svnod of Ross; from the Streens of 
Ardclach ; Moy and Calder parishes ; and 
from Kyleakin, in Skye. New Schools are 
apponted for Gairloch ; Applecross ; Diuri- 
nish and Bracadale, in Skye; and Barvis, 
in the isiand of Lewis. 


The C ledonian Canal is hastening to- 
wards its completion. The depth is to be 
20 teet; width at the bottom 50, and at 
the surface ofthe line of water, 110. The 
dams or sluices are from 162 to 172 feet in 
length, and from 38 to 40 in width. Fri- 
gates of 22 guns will be able to navigate it, 
and it will furnish shipping with the means 
of avoiding a tedious and dangerous navi- 
gation round the northern and western 
coasts of Scoiland. 


France.—From a work lately published 
by the Academy of Sciences in Paris, it 
appears, that Paris contains 714,000 inhabi. 
tants, of which 25,000 are not domiciled. 
The consumption of bread annually is 
113,380,000 k Iiogrammes ; of oxen, 70,000; 
of heifers, 9000; of calves, 78,000; of 
sheep, 34 000; of swine, 72,000; of eggs, 
74,000,000 ; of pigeons, 900,000 ; of fowls, 
1,200,000; of wine, 870,000 hectolitres. 


A work has been published at Paris, en- 
titled * Memoirs, Historical and Geogra- 
phical, relative to Armenia,” accompanied 
with the Armenian text of the history of 
the Orpelian Princes, written about the 
end of the Ish century. Among other 
researches, the work maintains that China, 
properly so called, was well known tothe 
ancients, and that the country and govern- 
ment were distinct from those of India, 
It appears that there is no Armenian work 
which can be traced higher than the fifth 
century of the Christian era. The Arme- 
nians have printing offices in several cities 
of Asia, and some in Europe ; there is one 
at Madras, but their chief establishment of 
this kind ts at Edchmiazin, where the head 
of their church resides. 


Russia.—The University of Moscow is 
rebuilt on a better plan, and in a style of 
greater magnificence than before the con- 
flagration, The Emperor, besides his 
other bounties, has consigned the sum of 
400,000 roubles for the erection of a hos- 
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pital closé to the University, for the pur- 
poses of a medical school, in which there 
are at present, at his charge, 200 siudents, 


besides tnose intended for the Academy of 


Chirurgery. The new cabinet of natural 
history is also progressively augmenting. 


A society for the amelioration of prisons 
has been established at St. Petersburgh, of 
which the Prince Gallitzin is president. 


China.—An official gazette is published 
in China, which is considered as the organ 
of government in every matter connected 
with the religion, laws, manners, and cus- 
toms ofthe country. No article appears 
in it which has not first been submitted to 
the inspection of the Emperor, and having 
received his approbation, not a syllable can 
be added to it. A deviation from this rule 
would incur a severe punishment. In 1818, 
an officer in a court of justice, who was also 
employed in the post-office, suffered death, 





for having published some false inteljj. 
gence, through the medium of this gazette. 
The reason assigned by the judges, in pags. 
ing sentence, was, that the party culpable 
had been wanting in respect to his impe- 
rial majesty. The gazette of China com. 
prehends documents relative to all the 
public affairs of that vast empire ; also ex. 
tracts from all the memoirs and petitions 
which have been presented to the sovereign, 
with his answers, orders, and favours grant. 
ed tothe mandarins and to the people. jt 
appears every day, making a pamphlet of 
60 or 70 pages. 


The Emperor of China has received an 
“Ode to the Supreme Being,” written jn 
Russia by Gabriel Romanowtcht, a Rus. 
sian poet, which he has caused to be trans. 
lated into both languages (the Chinese and 
the Tartar,) to be written on a piece of 
rich silk, and suspended in the interior o! 
his palace. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical; by 
the Rev. W. Gilpin, M. A. 12s. bds. 

Objections of Scoffers and Infidels plainly 
answered; in two Sermons: by the Rev. 
kK. Warner. §Svo. 2s. sewed. 

Vindicie Geologice ; or, the Connection 
of Geology with Religion explained ; by the 
Rev. W. Buckland. 4to, 4s. sewed. 

Village Sermons; by a Country Clergy- 
man. 12mo. 2s. 64. 

A second volume of Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of High Wycombe ; 
by the Rev. C. Bradley. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical 
Inquiry into the Interpretation of the He- 
brew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr. 
Bellamy’s New Translation; by the Rev. J. 
W. Whitaker, M. A. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion; by Dan, Dewar, 
LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6. bds. 

Sermons, comprising various Matters of 
Doctrines and Practice; by the Rev. D. 
W. Garrow, D. D. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The School Visitor’s Assistant, in a Col- 
lection of Prayers; by Harriet Corp. Is. 

A Key tothe Chronology of the Hindus ; 
in aseries of letters ; to prove that the 
protracted numbers of all Oriental Nations, 
when reduced, agree with the dates given 
inthe Hebrew Bible. 2 vols Svo. 18s. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity stat- 
ed and defended, and the Athanasian Creed 
vindicated ; by the Rev. T. H. Horne. 5s. 


A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; by Richard Yates, D.D.andF.S.A. 
fine edition, 2s.; common, Is. 

Horee Homileticz, containing more than 
1200 Discourses upon the whole Scrip- 
tures; by the Rev. Charles Simeon, 11 
vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, in bds. 

A Discourse, preached at the Abbey, 
Bath, May 10, 1820; by E. W. Grinfield, 
1s. 6d. 

Reasons for continuing the Education 
of the Poor at the present Crisis; by the 
Rev. W Otter, 4to. Qs. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
with a Memoir of his Life; by Francis 
Wrangham, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds. 

Tributes to Truth; by N. Lyttleton 
vol. I. part 1. 4to. 7s, 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels; wherein all the Passages are 
collated ; and every Event or Saying, Te- 
corded by any one or more of the Evange- 
lists, is briefly noted. 

No. L. of the Village Instructor, to be 
continued Monthly. ae 

An Inquiry into the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War; by John Shepperd. 
Svo. 6s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histor!" 
cal Description of Hindostan and the 4 


jacent Country ; by Walter Hamilton, Esq: 


with maps. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
Poems descriptive of Rural Life anc 


Scenery; by John Clare. 5s. 6d. bds. 
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Italy and its Inhabitants in the Year 1816 
and 1817; by James A. Galiffe, 2 vols. 

0. 
i of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, &e.; by William Turner. 3 
yols. 8vo. 37. 3s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, in 1817 
and 1818; with Travels in France and 
Switzerland. 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East; 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Vurkey, &c.; by 
Robert Walpole, M. A. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant; by 
Wm. Turner, 3 vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia and 


Residence at Teheran; fromthe French of 


M. Tancoigne. 12s. bds. 

A Voyage to Africa; withsome Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Daho. 
mian People; by John M‘Leod, M. D. 5s. 
6d. 

Views of the Remains of Antient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, with plates. 
71. 7s. 

Memoirs of Granville Sharp; by Prince 
Hoare, a 12s, 6d. 
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Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy; by H. Fuseli. 4to. 1, 
16s. bds. 

Lacon: or Many Things in Few Words ; 
by the Rev. C. C. Colton. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the Historian, with several distinguished 
Persons. 40. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Improvement of English Roads urg- 
ed, during the existing Dearth of Employ- 
ment for the Poor. 8vo. 2s. 

Sacred Leisure; Poems on Religious 
Subjects; by the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. 
foolscap 8vo. 6s bds 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Ear! 
of Liverpool, on the Means of extending 
and securing the Foreign Trade of the 
Country ; with an Appendix, containing 
the official Accounts referred to in the 
Speech. 2s. 

Chronological Tables of Universal Histo- 
ry, brought down to the End of the Reign 
of George LII.; by Major James Bell. 
royal folio. 1/. 10s. half bound. 

Dialogues, intended to assist in forming 
the Morals and Taste ; by the Rev. J. Bow- 
den. 12mo. 5s. bds. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


From an account of the number of Bibles 
and Testaments issued by this institution, 
and others connected with it, made up to 
June24,1820, we collect the following items, 


Total issued in Great Britain 2,389,291 
Purchased and issued for the 
Society on the Continent of 
Europe 
Total issued on account of 
the Society . 2. 1 ct os 
Printed by Societies in con- 
nexion with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society . . 


468,000 


2,857,291 


1,135,520 


in addition to the above, the Society has 
granted about 30,000/. for distributing by 
societies and confidential agents, in various 
parts of the Continent, Bibles and Testa- 
ments in the French,German, Swedish, and 
Danish languages,the number of which can- 
bot be ascertained exactly, but may be fairly 
‘stimated at upwards of 200,000 Bibles and 
testaments. 


The Society has voted the sum of 5000/. 
tohe placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
o Calcutta, to be applied at his discretion 
inthe mission college now erecting by him, 

Christ. Observ. No. 225. 


in furtherance of translations of the Scrip. 
tures into the native languages of India. 


We proceed to transcribe a few passages 
from some of the recent Monthly Extracts 
of the Suciety. 


DOMESTIC, 


Bath Auxiliary Bible Society.—‘* A per- 
son called upon to subscribe for a Bible, 
when first asked, told the lady he did not 
want a Bible, or wish for one; for if he 
had one, he should never read it. Upon 
being asked, what piace of worship he at- 
tended, he replied, he never went to any— 
that it was ten years since he had been in a 
church! He confessed that he spent the 
greater part of the Sunday in bed, or ina 
public-house. Before the lady left him, she 
got bim to say that she might call again if 
she would, but that he felt no wish or care 
for subscribing for a Bible. The next week, 
however, when the lady called, he had six. 
pence ready for her, which, he said, having 
thought more of the subject, he had saved 
from deer. He continued regularly to pay 
sixpence per week, and soon appeared very 
anxious to have his Bible; but said he 
would not goto church, till he found his 
mind that way inclined, for he should be a 
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hypocrite if he did. Soon after he obtain- 
ed his Bible he went to church, and was 
much delighted with the service. He now 
goes regularly to church, never enters a 
public-house, and pays a free subscription. 


‘An aged woman, with tears in her eyes, 
ran after us in the street, and requested, as 
a favour, to be allowed to subscribe, stating 
that her father, above ninety years of age, 
was at the point of death, and she had no 
Bible to read to him. Upon visiting them, 
the Collector says, 1 found he could not 
survive long; and, considering that no time 
was to be lost, I told her that | would give 
her a Bible. Upon which, bursting into 
tears, she said, * Then let me give a penny 
for some other poor person; Vil try to save 
it every week.’ Since that time, this poor 
woman bas regularly paid +, penny every 
week,” 


«One poor man expressed his wish to 
subscribe, individually, for bis three chil- 
dren as well as himself; remarking, that 
he would rather leave them the biessed 
Gospel for a legacy than any worldly 
goods.” 


Fersey Female Auxiliary Bble Society — 
“(One of the objects which appeared to 
your Committee of the greates! importance, 
was the little schools spread throughout 
the island, where the children of the poor 
are sent to be kept out of harm’s way, and 
to receive the first rudiments of learning, 
which are often the only instruction they 
ever receive. The parents, being poor, 
are satished to give their children the 
cheapest spelling or story books they can 
get, or any thing in print, good or bad, tor 
the sole purpose of teaching them to read ; 
by which means, children frequently 1m- 
bibe erroneous doctrines, and the worst of 
principies. Your Committee therefore 
have voted, as soon as their funds would 
admit of it, a New Testament to every poor 
School in the island, with permission to 
Sunday Schools, and other schools, which 
were able, to purchase them at reduced 
prices. The last measure of your Commit- 
tee has been to offer (by means of a circu- 
lar letter to the owners of trading vessels) 
one Bible and one Testament to every mer- 
chant vessel going abroad, for the use of 
such of the crew as may be without the 


word of God.” 


Bristol Auxiliary Bible Society.—“* An ac- 
tive and benevolent individual, a member of 
the Redclitf- District Association, bas,with- 
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in the last nine months, supplied the sea. 
men, by his own personal exertions, with 
1060 Bibles, and 120 Testaments, and hag 
received from them about 2007. 


Edinburgh Bible Society —** There hag 


heen remntted, in six donations, the sum of 


1900/. sterling, during the past year; which 
is 550/, more than the year preceding, This 
sum, when added to the contributions of 
former years, makes a total of 12,800/. vot. 
ed in money; and if the value that has been 
remitted tor copies of the Scriptures, at the 
cost prices of the parent seciety, is includ. 
ed, the sum will be 15,6402. 6s. 11d. ster. 
ling. Among all the methous which have 
been adopted for recruiting your funds, 
auxiliary societies or asseciations bave uni. 
formly beid the first place.” 


Leeds dAuxtliury Bible Society — Since 
the formation of the Society 18,461 Bibles 
and Testaments have been issued.—It is 
with much pleasure your Committee re. 
port, that, in compliance with a resolution 
of your last Anniversary Meeting, a La. 
dies’ Bibie Association has been formed in 
the town of Leeds, consisting of ninety-one 
ladies; who, on a soil that was deemed per- 
fectly barren, when cultivated by gentle. 
men, have in the course of eleven months 
reaped a rich harvest, to the amount of 
4741. 7s, 3d ; of which sum they have paid 
to the funas of your Society, 260/ 16s, 
They have had the satisfaction of distribut- 
ing 751 Bibles and Testaments; and of 
having procured 1291 subscribers for Bi- 
bles, tor their own use, and 362 free cun- 
tributors to the general funds.” 


‘“*Two collectors report having called 
upon a poor woman, who said she hoped to 
be able to obtain five Bibles, as it would 
be her greatest pleasure to present each of 
her children with one, when she lay on her 
death-bed ; that being the richest treasure 
she could possibly give them. This woman, 
about two years ago, could not read, but 
had a great desire to be able to read the 
Bible, and by great diligence has accom- 
plished her wish.” 


Liverpool Ladies’ Branch Society.—“ In 
the first nine months of the Society’s exis- 
tence, before the establishment of the asso- 
ciations, 206 Bibles and Testaments had 
been distributed; in the last twelve months 
your Committee have given out to the difle- 
rent associations at cost prices, 3,390 Br 
bles, and 1,944 Testaments; together 
5,334. Of this number 3,272 have already 
been put into the hands of subscribers. 1" 
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nce they have been received with 
expressions of satisfaction, and often of 
lively gratitude. Such as have received 
them at the balf price, with an engagement 
to pay the whole, have completed the sti- 
pulated sum with strict fidelity. Often, 
upon a first visit to an abode of penury and 
wretchedness, has a collector been remind- 
ed, that it was more becoming in her to 
give than to receive, and that to raise a pen- 
yer week for any other article than food 
raiment was wholly impossible ; but 
when she has once succeeded in convincing 
euch that she has sought only their welfare, 
and has kindly directed them how to pro- 
vide, by a prudent disposal of their income, 
for their own comfort and that of their 
fymilies, not only has the weekly penny 
been easily spared for a Bible, but, in ma- 
nv instances, the collector has afterwards 
been requested to receive even a shilling a- 
week in the summer, as a provision for the 
temporal wants which might be felt in the 
winter: thus the poor have been essentially 
served, by being taught to serve them- 


selves.” 


every insta 


ny | 
or 


Ladies’ Branch of the Plymouth Auxiliary 
Society —** It has been stated by your Com- 
mittee, that nearly 1700 copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been distributed by the Society. 
In addition to this, 185 individuals have 
been supplied with Testaments from the 
Loan Stocks of the Associations—a plan 
devised by Mr. Dudley, with a design of 
obviating the disadvantages, which expe- 
rience has fully proved were too likely to 
atiend gratuitous distribution. By means 
of these Loan Stocks, furnished chiefly by 
small subscriptions from the members of 
the Committees, every individual, however 
poor, may be immediately put in posses- 
sion of the Scriptures, in a manner the best 
calculated to insure their perusal and pre- 
servation. Your Committee cannot here re- 
frain from expressing their unqualified ap- 
probation of this part of the system, which 
las proved ‘a source of joy and consolation 
tomany of the sick poor in particular; or 
from stating, that in no instance has a sin- 
lecopy been lost which has been issued 
vom this source,” 


FOREIGN. 


Paris Bible Society. —‘* The department 
dela Somme alone counts about six thou- 
sand individuals in a state of great religious 
privation; but it is there in particular, 
among these reformed Christians, so long 
‘orgotten, that the faith of their fathers has 
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been preserved in all its purity. For want 
of the sacred books, of which violence had 
deprived these obscure families, and from 
replacing which either fear or poverty had 
prevented them, oral traditions had trans- 
mitted from generation to generation the 
most interesting narratives, ihe most im- 
portant lessons, and the holiest precep's 
of the Bible. Passing from the memo- 
ries of the fathers to the children, the 
most fervent prayers, and hymns the must 
proper to nourish faith und hope, have 
never ceased to resound in their cottages, 
and the paternal benediction has stood in 
place of that of the minister of the Lord. 
When at length the written word of God 
returned to the bosom of these insulated 
families, what thanksgivings have been of- 
fered up for this unexpected blessing of 


Providence '” 


From Mr. Charles Enslin, Secretary to 
the Wirtemberg Bible Society, dated 
Stutigatdt, March 8, 1820, 


*¢ When his Majesty visited, a few weeks 
ago, the School of Industry, he entered into 
conversation, on the subject of the Bible 
Society with Mr. Lotter, one of its Direc- 
tors, This active friend of ours gratefully 
acknowledged the accommodation his Ma. 
jesty had graciously atturded to the institu- 
tion by having favoured it with part of a 
building for the establishment of a printing- 
office ; and took the liberty to add, that 
the institution would derive an additional 
advantage from being allowed the tree use 
of the remainder of thé house. 


“The King replied—Let the Society 
make an immediate application to my mi- 
nisters ; and, if any difficulty should arise, 
they may directly apply to inyself, and I 
will take the necessary measures for the 
accomplishment of their wish. At parting, 
the King added, If the Society should have 
any other request to make, let them freely 
apply tome. ‘Two davs after this inter- 
view, the King sent a donation of five hun- 
dred florins (about fifty pounds.) You 
will, no doubt, join us in giving thanks to 
our God, for having thus favourably inclined 
the heart of our King towards our institu. 
tron.——The number of Bible Associations 
is still on the increase. One of our parish 
clergy lately preached several sermons to 
his congregation. on the subject of the 
Bible Society, and called upon his parish- 
ioners to come forward with their weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly contributions, His 
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parish consists of about nine hundred in- 
habitants, most of whom are very poor, and 
yet with their halfpennies and pence they 
soon collected seventy-six florins (about 
seven or eight pounds.)—An unknown be- 
nefactor lately transmitted us the sum of 
one hundred and fifty florins (about fifteen 
pounds. )—Next week, our third edition of 
three thousand Bibles will be completed.” 


Russian Bible Society—Dr. Pinkerton 
writes from Odessa, last December :— 


‘* Having been Jong absent from Russia, 
and received but little information, espe- 
cially during the last ten months, respect- 
ing the real progress of the Russian B:ble 
Society, I was not a little astonished and 
encouraged the other day, on receiving a 
small pamphlet, on the success of the Bi- 
ble cause in Russia, during the year 1818, 
which the Petersburg Committee bas tately 
published. What glorious results of six 
years’ labour are the following: 173 Bible 
Societies in the Russian empire : 371,600 
copies of the holy Scriptures, printed and 
printing in twenty-five languages and dia- 
lects ; of which copies, 120,105 are already 
in circulation! The receipts of the Society 
have been 1,361,499 rubles and two ko- 
pecks; and their expenditure, 1,244,362 
rubles and 29 kopecks.” 


Dr. Pinkerton adds, on his return to Pe- 
tersburg :—“ On the Slst ult. the Prince 
Gallitzin sent for me, and told me, that his 
imperial majesty had ordered him to say 
to me, that he had perused the whole series 
of my letters from Greece and Turkey— 
that they had afforded him much pleasure 
—that he rejoiced at what Lhad been ena- 
bled to do for the promotion of the object of 
the Bible Society in those parts; and that 
whatever was in his power to do, in order 
to carry forward what had been ¢go auspi- 
ciously begun, he would most willingly 
grant. My object in mentioning these par- 
ticulars is to encourage your Committee, 
and the numerous friends of the Bible So- 
ciety in Britain, not to be weary in well 
doing ; for in due time we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” 


From King Henry, of Hayti, to Lord 
Teignmouth.— 


*6Tt will, I am persuaded, give you the 
highest satisfaction to learn, that our 
schools continue to go on exceedingly well, 
and that our young Haytians make much 
progress, The holy Scriptures are now in 
the hands of ajl the scholars of our national 
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as well as our private schools. Six more 
schools, according to the British system, 
are going to be established in the interior 
by monitors who have been deemed Capa. 
ble of undertaking the management of 
them.” 


Malta Bible Society —The following in. 
telligence from Mr. Jowett is peculiarly in. 
teresting and important. He writes— 


By circulating copies of the Report of 
the Malta Bible Society, 1 endeavoured to 
prepare the way for a subscription at Cairo, 
Many of the Europeans resident in that 
city are favourably disposed to the Bible 
Society ; but I] was requested by Mr. Sait, 
in consideration of the state of commerce 
ai that moment, to delay pressing the sub. 
ject, and be charges himself to bring for. 
ward the business at a more suitable time. 


‘In the mean while, I have received as 
a beginning towards this object the sum of 
five hundred piastres, of which one hundred 
was a donation from a Prussian nobleman, 
resident with us at Cairo, and one hundred 
from the gentleman with whom I was tra. 
velling to Jerusalem ; the remaining three 
hundred were contributions of some months? 
standing, and were passed to me through 
the hands of a person from whom we are 
led to expect further assistance of a truly 
valuable nature.” 


** From the Coptic patriarch I procured 
a copy of the four Gospels, written in Cop- 
tic and Arabic, in parallel columns. He 
informed me likewise, that at Boosh they 
have a preparatory school, where about 
twenty youths are trained for the Church: 
afterwards they are removed to the monas- 
tery of Mar Antonius, in the mountains, 
about three days’ journey eastward of the 
Nile. Here, in number about fifty, they 
prepare themselves for the higher stations 
in their church; from this place the Pa- 
triarch himself, the Coptic Bishops 1 
Egypt, and the present Abuna of Abyssi- 
nia, proceed, 


“It is very well known, that while in 
these preparatory studies of various 
churches in the East, great attention 's 
paid to the recitation of prayers and li- 
turgical offices, and to the performance 
of extremely rigid mortifications; yet 
in the lapse of ages the original word 
of God has fallen into comparative neg- 
lect, and does not receive that diligent, 
well-grounded, and persevering study 
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which it ¢o pre-eminently claims. The holy 
Scriptures, in an entire form, are to be 
found in but few places; while that priest 
would be thought unpardonably remiss,who 
should not be furnished with the book of 
his church prayers. May the six Arabic 
Bibles which I consigned to the patriarch 
to be forwarded to Boosh, and twelve for 
Mar Antonius, find diligent and humble 
readers, and excite a greater thirst for the 
sure word of God—a thirst which the Bible 


Society will labour to satisfy ‘” 


«© A few remarks of a general nature will 
close this brief report :— 


“ Egypt, as having fallen under my more 
‘mmediate observations, claims the first 
place. 


«« Here we behold, though in circumstan-_ 


ces of great depression and ignorance, one 
body of professing Christians mure nume- 
rous than the rest, occupying a line of coun- 
try not less than 500 miles in length, and 
extending their influence southward,beyond 
the deserts of Nubia and Senna, into acon- 
siderable part of Abyssinia. 


‘Identified by name with Egypt, and 
possessing much influence from their habits 
of business and from their knowledge of 
the language Jong since imposed upon 
them by their conquerors, the Copts may 
certainly be considered as the dominant 
Christian church of these parts. There 
are, however, many Greeks whose patri- 
arch resides at Cairo; the influence of this 
church is acknowledged also in a part of 
Abyssinia : otherwise they have no churches 
south of Cairo, but consider their jurisdic- 
tion toreach to Alexandria, Rosetta, Da- 
mietia, Suez, Candia, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
in the west; at all which places they have 
convents, though at the one last mentioned 
they have not for many years had a priest. 
The Latins have like wise at least eight con- 
vents, four of which are considerably to 
the south of Cairo. The Armenians have 
a bishop at Cairo, and individuals of that 
nation are settled far to the south in all the 
principal towns of Egypt, as bankers to the 
government. 


_“ Leaving out of our present considera- 
tion the ruling power of the Turks, and the 
immensely extended population of the 
Arabs, the number of whom is variously 
estimated from two and a half to four mil- 
lions, it is not possible to behold without a 
living ‘interest these several churches of 
Vhristians. What their respective rites 
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and tenets may be, it falls not within the 
province of a Bible Society to inquire. It 
is enough for us that all agree in a reve-~ 
rence for the holy Scriptures, as the source 
oftruth. Our earnest hope is, therefore, 
that by furnishing them with copies of that 
book, we shall be found the friends of all; 
the best friends, inasmuch as from igno- 
rance of this holy volume, as one of the 
fathers well observes, bas sprung much of 
the evils of heresy and schism. Bearing 
the olive-branch of peace, we trust in due 
season to behold the ark of the church of 
Christ at rest from these troubled waters. 


*¢ Among the Copts (of whom, as being 
the most numerous, I saw the most, though 
I visited all) I found no difficulty in cis- 
tributing the Arabic Bibles, but, on the 
contrary, the greatest willingness to re- 
ceive them. 


‘¢ In endeavouring to explain to the pa- 
triarchs, the bishops, the lay-head of their 
nation, and to others, the plans and opera- 
tions of Bible Societies, I met with such 
difficulties as might be expected from a 
people extremely destitute of general Eu- 
ropean knowledge, and utterly ignorant of 
the nature of voluntary association for be- 
nevolent objects. Familiarized to fear, 
they shrink from ostensible services, which 
might carry them out of the besten track of 
a religion barely tolerated. Among the 
Jews I had little opportunity of making in- 
quiry, from the confinement necessarily 
attendant on the appearance of the plague, 
both at Alexandria and Cairo. South of 
Cairo, there are none in Egypt. In Gon- 
dar, the capital of Abyssinia, there are 
about a thousand, who were described to 
me by Mr. Pearce as keeping much to 
themselves, and as being very tenacious of 
their religious books. 


‘‘ If any motive drawn from the circum- 
stances of a pevple can impel the friends of 
the Bible Society to make a great sacrifice, 
the situation of Abyssinia may most pe- 
culiarlv claim the tribute of funds, of learn- 
ing, and of labour. How deeply Chris- 
tianity must once have been seated in the 
hearts of the people of that country, ap- 
pears from a great variety of proofs; but 
now, nominally a Christian empire, it is 
distracted by the feuds of various chief- 
tains who aspire to supreme power, without 
even a hopefu! prospect of peace being set- 
tled by the successful superiority of one. 
Thus situated, composed of various Chris- 
tian, Mahometan, and Heathen tribes, all 
independent, fierce, and warlike, and ex 
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posed to incursions from similar tribes on 
every side, Abyssinia may fear for her ex- 
isience as a Christian nation. That Chris- 
tianity would not seon disappear from the 
country, may be inferred from the great at- 
tachment of the people to their religion, an 
attachment which has been tried by nume- 
rous opposing circumstances for many cen- 
turies. But how much longer Christianity 
might exist without a general knowledge 
of the Scriptures would be a bitter expert- 
ment to make—an expermment happily not 
suited to the benevolent genius of this age. 


‘* And if, from this brief view of Egypt 
and Abyssinia, we turn our eyes ,to that 
vast continent in which these countries lie, 
with what feelings shall we rise from such 
contemplation! We are apt to survey with 
some pleasure the little good which we 
have been enabled to do; we are, thank 
God, encouraged to proceed by every open- 
ing prospect of hopeful fields of labour ; 
but to us in Malta, if we but open and en- 
large our hearts, here, full before our view 
lies Africa, left to these latter ages of the 
world as a standing monument to remind 
the benevolent ofsomething which they have 
not done; the learned, of something they 
have not discovered ; left, perhaps, to hum- 
ble and shame us, but certainly not to 
discourage or dismay. 


“ Every one may in some degree infer 
the state of Africa partly from general 
moral principles, and partly from a know- 
ledge acquired by means of a most demo. 
ralizing traffic. From these too slender 
premises, many are led to consider, as diffi- 
culties nearly insuperable, the hostile su- 
perstitions, the barbarous inhuman customs 
and savage horrors, which reign there to 
an almost unlimited extent, while at the 
same time, lost in inquiry concerning the 
best practical measures, the mind turns al- 
ternately from one project to another, and 
travels through all the plans that can be de- 
vised, of research, of civilization, of educa- 
tion; till weary, spiritless, and desponding, 
it is ready to shrink from attempting any. 


‘“¢ By encouraging the translations of por- 
tions of the Scriptures, into the spoken dia- 
lects of Africathe Bible Society may, con. 
sistently with its simple principle, render 
most essential aid to the melioration of that 
continent.”’ 


Amboyna Bible Society.—‘** When I lately 
arrived at a large Negary (village,) the 
name of which is Lileboi, north-west from 
Amboyna, upwards of 800 persons, in order 
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to convince me of the realéty of their faith 
in the only true and living God, brought aij 
theiridols before me, and acknowledged their 
foolishness. {1 advised them to pack them 
all up in a large box, (into which they for. 
merly used to be put for their nighv’s rest, ) 
and to place a heavy load of stones upon 
them, and to drown them in the depth of 
the sea, in my presence. They all agreed 
to follow my advice: a boat was made 
ready for the purpose; and with a great 
shout they were carried out of the Negary, 
and launched into the bosom of the deep, 
After this business was over, we sang the 
first four verses of the cxxxvi. Psalm. 
This is the fruit of the Gospel of Christ,” 


SOCIETY FOR PKOMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


It has long appeared a desirable object 
with many benevolent persons to promote 
useful parochial libraries, which seem more 
than ever cailed for since the general exten- 
sion of education, and the wide <iiffusion of 
immoral, antichristian, and seditious publi. 
cations. ‘The associates of Dr. Bray have 
done as much as their funds would allow, 
for more than a century, towards promot. 
ing this object; but their efforts have been 
necessarily inadequate tu the necessities of 
the case. We are glad, therefore, to find that 
the Society for promoting Christian Koow- 
ledge has resolved to encourage the general 
formation of parochial libraries, the books of 
which are to be lent out for the bene- 
fit of the inhabitants. The books fur- 
nished by the Society are to be limited 
to such as are on their list. Any minister 
of a parish, being a member of the Society, 
may obtain books and tracts, for this pur- 
pose, at the reduced prices, on application 
to the Board, or to any of the Diocesan or 
District Committees : and in cases where 
a parish may stand in need of such a libra- 
ry, but may not be able to pay for it even at 
the reduced prices, aid will be granted by 
the Board, on application from the Incum- 
bent, through the Bishop, the Archdeacon, 
or the District Committee. These libra- 
ries are to be placed under the sole direction 
of the parochial minister, subject to regu- 
lations to be established by the Board. 


An edition of the Bible and of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in the Irish Language 
and in its appropriate type, has been un- 
dertaken by the Society. 


The issue of books and tracts, in 
counteraction of infidel publications, has 
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very greatly increased, especially in the 
manufacturing districts ; and the Board are 
preparing to furnish further assistance as 
it may be wanted. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE CONVER- 
SION OF THE JEWS. 


In presenting their last annual Report, 
the Committee state the addition of eight 
Auxiliary Associations ; namely at Lancas- 
ter, Liverpool, Exeter, Plymouth, Ply- 
mouth Dock, Helston, Peuzance, and Peu- 


ryi. 


An Auxiliary Society was also establish- 
ed some time since in Brussels, by some 
of the British residents in that city, whose 
attention had been drawn to the object by 
Mr. Way’s visita few months before. The 
immediate object of the Society is to “as- 
certain the state of the Jews in the Nether- 
lands, their numbers, sentiments, morals, 
and religious habits.” They request to be 
furnished with some Hebrew Testaments 
and religious tracts, for distribution among 
the Jews. An Association bas also been 
formed in the town of Frankfort on the 
Maine, under the direction of a zealous 
friend to the object—Mr. Senator Von 


Meyer. 


Preliminary measures have been adopted 
at Amsterdam for the establishment of a 
Society in aid of this cause, which must be 
eonsidered as peculiarly important, when it 
is remembered that more than 283,000 Jews 
are found amongst the inhabitants of that 
city. The result of the experiment so 
liberally undertaken by the Rev. Mr. Si- 
meun, with respect to the English Episco- 
pal Chapel in Amsterdam, having been 
successful, the Society have entered into 
an arrangement with the congregation, by 
which they are to defray the expenses of the 
chapel, while the Minister, as a Missionary 
tothe Jews in that city, is to be supported 
from the funds of the Suciety, The Reve- 
rend A.S. Thelwall, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was appointed to the station. 
The Committee have resolved to send Mr. 
E. H. Simon, a Jewish convert, who has 
for some time past been pursuing his stu- 
dies at Edinburgh, under the joint patron- 
age of the London Society and the Rotter. 
dam Missionary Society, to assist Mr, Thel- 
wall, for which he is qualified by his know- 
ledge of the Dutch language, and of the 
— sentiments and habits of his bre- 
uren 
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The Auxiliary Society of Boston, in 
America, has continued its contributions 
to the Society’s funds, and renewed the 
€xpressions of ils zeal. 


The permanent income of the Society 
exceeds that of last year by the sum of 
1500/., the receipts being 11,2014. Several 
legacies have been bequeathed for its bene- 
fit. The demands on the institution have, 
however, greatly increased, and are likely 
to continue doing so. 


There were in the Society’s schools forty 
boys, and forty-one girls. Six boys and 
seven girls lad been admitted since the 
former anniversary: seven boys had been 
apprenticed, one girl had gone to service, 
one has been withdrawn by her parents ; 
and one is removed, as the Committee have 
great reason to hope, by her heavenly 
Father, beyond the need of earthly instruc- 
tion, to his own immediate presence in 
heaven.—The building designed for the 
boy’s school, near the chapel, Bethnal 
Green, was completed the year before, and 
has, since that time, been occupied. That 
for the girls was in a state of great for- 
wardness,— The Committee have disconti- 
nued the printing-office, but bave entered 
into an arrangement with the printer to 
take apprentices from the boy’s school, 
and to employ the Jews hitherto employed 
init. Two editions, of 2,000 copies each, 
of the Hebrew Testament, have been struck 
off from the stereotype plates; another 
edition, of the same number of copies, is in 
progress, Two thousand copies of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews have been printed 
in the form of a separate publication; and 
70,000 copies on cards, in Hebrew and 
German Hebrew, of three addresses to the 
Men of Israel, taken respectively from the 
second, third, and thirteenth chapters of 
the Acts of the Aposiles. Many thousand 
tracts in Hebrew, German Hebrew, Ger- 
man, and English, bave been printed: of 
which those in the Hebrew, and German 
Hebrew were stereciyped. An edition of 
the New Testament in German Hebrew is 
completed, and will be immediately put in 
circulation, and arrangements have been 
made for proceeding as soon as the type is 
at liberty. to an edition of the Old Testa- 
ment in the same character. 


A translation of the New Testament into 
the dialect of the Polish Jews, has long 
been meditated by the Committee; and 
the Rev. Mr. Solomon will be employed in 
carrying it on. He has already nearly com- 
pleted the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
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Committee have availed themselves of the 
most favourable opportunities for putting 
these different publications into extensive 
circulation, through the medium of judi- 
cious friends and correspondents abroad. 


The number of the copies of the New 


Testament thus sent into various parts of 


the globe has been about 5000; of the He- 
brew Prophets above 2000; and of tracts 
and other smaller publications a much 
larger proportion. 


The Committee have continued to re- 
ceive encouraging testimonies to the sea- 
sonableness and utility of their labours. 


Professor Van Ess thus writes: ‘* Be 
pleased to express to the respectable So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity amongst 
the J-ws, my hearifelt gratitade for the 
hundred c..pies of the Hebrew Testament, 
which I lately received from the British and 
F reig.: Bible Society. These Testaments 
are eagerly read by those Jews who under- 
stand Hebrew, and many of them are in the 
habit of attending my sermons. Whenever 
the New Testament in Hebrew German 
characters shall appear, I wish to receive 
a considerable number of copies, for they 
will be still more eagérly read than the 
former, and will operate more effectually 
upon the Jews at large. Be kind enough 
to send me the continuation of the Reports 
of your Society. How gloriously does all 
unite together in this remarkable day to- 
wards the appearance and the kingdom of 
our Lord, when there will be one fold and 
one Shepherd !” 


With regard to the readiness of the Po- 
lish Jews to receive Christian instruction, 
Satisfactory evidence was adduced in the 
las' Report, from the correspondence of Mr. 
Way, Dr. Pinkerton, and Mr. Solomon, 
Their testimony has since been corroborat- 
ed by thar of Mr. Moritz, a converted Jew, 
who has for some time past been employed 
by the Emperor of Russia to travel through 
his dominions for the purpose of circulat- 
ing Hebrew New Testaments and tracts 
amongst the Jewish peopie. The Jews 
frequently came to him in a, body, or solicit- 
ed his attendance at their synagogues and 
places of learned resort, inviting discussion 
on the principal questions at issue bet ween 
Christians and themselves. ‘* Great num- 
bers,” says Mr. Moritz, *‘came to my 
lodging, and this gave me an opportunity 
to sow the seed of truth as also te distri- 
bute some ‘i’estaments and Tracts; many 
of their Rabbins visited me.’’—** One morn- 







4 

Conversion of the Jews. [J uly, 
ing, several learned Jews came to me, who 
asked me many serious questions about the 
truth of Christianity They made noob. 
Jection to my remarks, desiring me to give 
them afew New Testaments and some 
tracts, which they would diligently peruse, 
to see if these things be so,” This occur. 
red at Sklov, where there are nearly 10,009 
Jews, and which is regarded by them as 
their Jerusalem in their captivity. 


At Minsk, where there are at leas 
12,v00 Jews, Mr. Moritz was visited by 
nearly all the Jewish school-masters, and 
by several thousands of Jews. At their 
request, he preached to about 400 of them, 
among whom were the elders of the syna. 
gogue. ‘I was much pleased,” Mr. Mo- 
ritz adds, ** with the serious attention they 
paid tothe word, and the perfect silence 
they observed during my speech, which 
lasted nearly two hours. Many came af. 
terwards to me, to converse with me on 
wlidt they had heard.” 


“In the town of Nieswitch, where about 
3,000 Jews live, they flocked in crowds to 
my lodging, when I distributed a good num. 
ber of tracts, and a few New Testaments 
among them. With some of them [I had 
very serious conversation, and have the 
best hope, that three young men who have 
three evenings together visited me, have 
been pierced to the heart’) They promised 
to pray to God for light and direction, and 
if they could feel convinced, they would 
profess the truth. An old Rabbin came 
twenty-eight vers'!s, on purpose, as he said, 
to have some conversation with me, and 
staid three hours with me; and, at parting, 
he requested me togive him a New Tesla- 
ment and some tracts, which I gladly did; 
after which he took an affectionate farewel 
of me. In Grodno live about 12,000 Jews, 
of whom great numbers came to my lodg- 
ing; and besides them, I was also visited 
by Jews from nearly thirty different towns 
in Poland, who all wished to have books: 
my thirty Testaments and six hundred 
tracts were gone in afew days. These 
Jews in the provinces promised not only 
to read the books themselves, but to circu- 
late the reading of them as far as possible.’ 


At Wilna, which contains 45,000 Jews, 
Mr. Moritz adds: ‘* Many respectable and 
clever young Jews confessed to me in this 
town, ‘hat I was inthe right in many points; 
and therefore they shall consider what I have 
said more earnestly, and begin to search 
the Scripture more closely; and if they 
can become convinced of the truth,as I have 
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stated it to them, they will not hesitate to 
embrace it. Many young men came and 
stated to me that they are convinced, from 
the reading of the New Testament, that 
Christ is the true Messiah, and that they 
are inclined to embrace Christianity ”»— 
Other incidents illustrative of the growing 
attention of the Jews to Christianity, might 
be adduced from Mr. Moritz’s journal; 
and tv his testimony respecting the Polish 
jews, may be added that of Mr. Elsner, 
Secretary ofthe Prussian Bible Society at 
Berlin, concerning those of some other 
countries. 


Having detailed their own views of the 
inducements to exertion afforded by the 
present state of the Jews in various places, 
the Committee state, that similar views 
are beginning to actuate other Christian 
communities. The Edinburgh Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews 
has lately published an Address to the 
Public, in which it announces, * That it is 
about to establish a Mission on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and has already engaged 
two young men, well recommended for pie- 
tv, who are to go forth among the Jews.” 


Mrs. Hannah Adams, corresponding Se- 
cretary to the Boston Society, informs the 
Committee, ** That the American Board of 
Commissionéts for Foreign Missions have 
lately ordained Messrs. Parsons and Fisk, 
young men of piety and talents, in order to 
send them to preach the Gospel to the Jews 
in Palestine.” 


We shall only add, what we have often re- 
peated, that we earnestly pray for the bless- 
ing of God on the efforts of this institution. 


CONSISTORIAL COURT ATCALCUTTA. 


This court was announced by public ad- 
vertisement, dated Sept. 8, 1819, under the 
trle of * The Consistory Court within and 
for the Archdeaconry of Calcutta, in the 
Diocese of Calcuita.”? The Bishop’s ad- 
dress, on opening the court, contains so 
much information on a sudject not very 
generally understood, that we shail extract 
the principal passages. 


“It may be expected,” said his lordship, 
“that something should be said as to the 
nature and extent of its jurisdiction, and in 
reference to the objects to which its atten- 
tion will be especially directed: and it is 
the more important that the court should 
declare itself generally on these points, as 
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they can hardly be presumed, in the cir- 
cumstances of this country, to be well un- 
derstood. 


* Much controversy has arisen since the 
days of the Reformation, as to the origin 
and limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction : 
and even before that period, as is evident 
from various passages of our national histo- 
tory, the question was sometimes brought 
into discussion, in consequence of the inor- 
dinate claims of the Romish pontifls. With 
any thing which occurred previously to 
the Jegal establishment of the Protestant 
Church of England we are not now con- 
cerned. Its bishops hold their jurisdiction 
upon principles recognised by a Protestant 
legislature, and upon no other. The office 
of the consecration of bishops has been con- 
firmed, with the Book of Common Prayer, 
in four several Acts of Parliament; and in 
that formulary, every bishop is required to 
promise, ‘that by the help of God, he will 
maintain and set forward, as much as shall 
lie in him, quietness, love, and peace,among 
all men; and such as be unguiet, disobe- 
dient, and criminous, within his diocese, he 
will correct and punish, according to such 
authority as he hath by God’s word, and as 
to him shall be committed by the ordinance 
of the realm.’ This larguage strongly 
marks the moderation and the abhorrence 
of extremes, which character:ze our nation- 
al church. It claims not with the Roman- 
ists a divine right for all the authority with 
which its governors are invested ; nor does 
it admit with those abettors of Independen- 
cy, that spiritual authority, as «xercised in 
our church, has no sanction whatever from 
the word of God. We do, however, acknow- 
ledge, and it is our duty to maintain, that 
the king is on earth the supreme head of 
the church; nor has spiritual authority, 
considered in itself, any efficacy in the re- 
straint of disorder, except where it is 
acknowledged to bind the conscience : it 
has nothing external and coercive; it has 
no temporal and legal effect : it cannot pro- 
ceed in form of law, but with the consent 
and sanction of the sovereign; and in this 
sense ecclesiastical courts are the king’s 
courts, though not of the number of those 
which are so denominated. 


‘It is under this authority, and by an 
ordinance of the realm, that the court which 
has been now established, assembles to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction, and claims obedience to 
its decrees, It is bound to administer the 
ecclesiastical law of the realm of England 
as applicable to these objects, whether that 
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law be found in the ecclesiastical customs 
and immemorial usages, which have been 
denominated the common law of the 
church; in the canons, which are eccle- 
siastical enactments, made obligatory by 
royal authority ; or in the statute-book, in 
which much is contained, having a direct 
reference to causes which are of sucha 
character as fully to come before this court. 


‘*It will now be proper to state, of what 
nature these causes will principally be. 
From agreat part of the business incident 
to the consistory courts in England, this 
court is altogether relieved by the exten- 
sive jurisdiction granted by his Majes- 
ty’s charter of justice to the supreme court 
of judicature at Calcutta. The causes here 
proceeded in will be causes of correction : 
and the most important of these, it is ap- 
prehended, will relate to the clergy. In 
this view of the subject, it is exceedingly 
to be desired, that the jurisdiction of the 
court may seldom be called into actual ex- 
ercise: it were too much, indeed, to ex- 
pect that its interference should never be 
requisite in this department of its functions; 
but to further an object, of which the ac- 
complishment is so earnestly to be wished, 
it may be useful to point out some of those 
more prominent and probable occasions, on 
which the court may be required to inter- 
pose its authority.” 


His lordship first mentions negligence in 
registering baptisms. ‘* But independent- 
ly,’? he adds, ** of this negligence, there has 
been in some instances a misconception of 
what is requisite to give to the register the 
validity of an original document; I mean, 
the actual signature of the clergyman by 
whom the ministration was performed. It 
seems to have been supposed, that a memo- 
randum might be copied into the station- 
register by some other than the officiating 
minister, and signed by the transcriber. 
The canon and the statute are both ex- 
press uponthis head. The half-yearly re- 
turns must also be punctually made to the 
registrar for the purpose of being recorded 
in the registry of the archdeaconry, and 
transmitted through the government to 
England. 


* Another point on which it may be pro- 
per to remark, is the obligation which binds 
every clergyman not merely to use the 
liturgy of the church, but to use it entirely. 
As he is forbidden to make substitutions, 
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or to add to it, so he is liable to censure if 
he presume to omit any portion of what 
the rubrics have directed to be used. [t 
seems not always to be considered, that the 
rubrics have the validity of an Act of Par. 
liament, having been repeatedly so recog. 
nised ; and even if it were otherwise, it 
would be difficult to understand how any 
clergyman could fulfil his solemn declara. 
tions made before the ordinary, and repeat- 
ed in the presence of his flock, that he 
‘ will conform tothe Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as it is now by law established,’ 
if he omit any portion of it when the same 
sanction has been given to the whole. 


“‘ The court will not occupy further time 
by adverting at length to other matters of 
this nature, which may hereafter require 
its interposition; such as irregularity in 
the dress of the clergy, or absence trom 
their stations without permission ; to say 
nothing of complaints, which ought never 
to be contemplated, of a conduct which 
may subject any individual to general re- 
proach. But one point merits the atten. 
tion of the laity, as being highly important 
to the discipline of the church, and appa. 
rently but littl considered; I mean, the 
manner in which this court can take cogni- 
zance of any disorder or neglect of duty. 
It appears to be supposed, that the best 
mode of obtaining remedy for such com- 
plaints, isto give them a wide circulation 
in the wav of rumour, or even to state them 
publicly in some of the journals; and not 
much better is the supposition, especially 
in a diocese of such vast extent, that the 
ecclesiastical authorities are bound to know 
of every irregularity, which may perhaps 
be abundantly notorious to the persons re- 
siding where it prevails. The consequence 
will be an imputation of negligence in the 
exercise of the authority by which all such 
grounds of complaint should be removed; 
and yet such imputation would in all cases 
be unreasonable, but more especially ina 
diocese where the actual inspection of the 
state of things is, for the present at least, 
impracticable, and never can be very fre- 
quent. The laity, however, it should be 
understood, have their parts to perform 10 
the restraint of irregularities, by bringing 
them to the notice of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority in the proper course. 


‘* In Engiand there are three ways '" 
which the consistory courts are autlo- 
rized to proceed: either by inquisition, 
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as when there is a public and prevailing 
rumour of some disorder, or persons worthy 
of credit bring it to the knowledge of the 
pishop or archdeacon, who then proceeds 
of his mere office; secondly, by accusa- 
tion, as when a complainant comes for- 
ward, not as a witness, but as a promovant 
or prosecutor; and, thirdly, by denuncia- 
tion or presentment; which last mode, 
however, is not applicable to this diocese, 
where churchwardens are unknown to the 
law. Still it should seem, that nothing is 
easier, even in this diocese, than to obviate 
any abuse or neglect, by either of the for- 
mer methods, provided only there be a 
desire in the laity to see the evil removed ; 
and this, though not specifically the duty 
of any, where there are not persons sworn 
to make presentment of all defaults, vices, 
and irregularities, committed within a 
parish, and known by them to be present- 
able by the ecclesiastical laws of the realm, 
loes yet become indirectly incumbent 
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upon persons especially in station and au- 
thority, who have the glory of God and the 
well being of Christian society at heart. 
And yet, even in such instances, admoni- 
tion, itis hoped, where the case admits it, 
will be found effectual, and will spare this 
court the pain ofa formal and public cen- 
sure. The court, however, will not enter- 
tain or encourage complaints which are 
evidently frivolous, or which, at most, de- 
mand the application only of private and 
paternal counsei, 


“Commencing, then, under such aus- 
pices, and actuated by these views, this 
court presumes to implore on its endea- 
vours the blessing of Almighty God, and 
trusts, that as its proceedings are directed 
solely to his honour and the good of his 
church, it will be found in due time to 
have been eminently subsidiary to true re- 
ligion and virtue.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 


rue Cortes have met, and were opened by 
the King in person, who has solemnly rati- 
fel bis acceptance of the new Constitu- 
tion, and enters with apparent zeal into its 
spirit. The speech of the President was 
long, and somewhat tumid : it detailed the 
history of the changes which have taken 
place, and eulogized the King for his ac- 
quiescence in the new system. His Ma- 
jesty’s reply is in equally flattering terms. 
—The proceedings of this assembly will 
probably afford us, in the course of the ses- 
sion, much information as to the actual 
cndition and policy of Spain.—Great re- 
‘erve was maintained on both sides with 
respect to the ultra-marine provinces. 


NA PLES. 


A Revolution, the particulars of which 
are not yet fully known, has taken place 
i Naples; wholly, as in Spain, by means 
ofthe army. The rising was sudden, and 
apparently unexpected: it came upon the 
sovernment like a clap of thunder. The 
eaders in this Revolution are said to con. 
‘ist almost entirely of the adherents of the 
ate King, Murat. A deputation from the 


Insurgents informed the King, that they 
wished to obtain a free constitution, simi- 
lar to that of Spain: this the King promis- 
ed, and eight days were allowed for ar- 
ranging its details—a short time for so 
delicate a work—but we presume that 
some one of the agitators has a ready- 
nade constitution to offer to the accep- 
tance of the nation. We have stated this 
Revolution to have been the sole work of 
the soldiery; and so universally prevalent 
appears to have been the spirit of disaffec- 
tion among them, that the government 
found that they durst not rely even on the 
troops who remained on duty at Naples, 
and who, it was evident, only waited a fair 
opportunity, if led out against them, of 
joining their comrades. No acts of tumult 
or disorder appear to have occurred, and 
there was reason to expect that the Rey- 
olution would be accomplished without 
blood, provided Austria did not interfere. 
We sincerely hope that this will not be the 
case ; for although we view, with the ut. 
most distrust and alarm, the interference 
in any shape of the soldiery in affairs of 
state, and regard any successful attempt 
on their part to control their government 

as most mischievous in its principle, an 

most pernicious in its example—vet who 
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would wish to see the despotism of Ferdi. 
naud of Spain, or of Ferdinand of Naples, 
re-established, or the means of misgovern- 
ment, and of vengeance too, placed in the 
hands of men so imbecile,—and who, we 
may assume, would be merciless in pro- 
portion to their imbecility. Fear is the 
most cruel of all passions. Let us hope 
also that these extraordinary and unlooked 
for changes may be designed by Provi- 
dence eventually to deliver those countries 
from the influcuce of superstition as well 
as of tyranny, and to introduce among 
them a purer faith. 


TURKEY. 


The enterprising Pacha of Albania is 
stated to have formally thrown off his al- 
legiance to the Porte, and to be preparing 
for his defence against the troops of his 
master, That such was his ultimate in- 
tention, has long since been conjectured : 
and should he succeed in repelling the at- 
tack which is about to be made upon him, 
he is likely, from his talents and enterpris- 
ing character, by no means to limit himself 
to defensive measures, but to aim at ex- 
tending bis dominion over the neighbour- 
ing countries. He has long been employ- 
ed in introducing European discipline 
among his troops, and has exerted himself 
both to obtain and diffuse information ; for 
which purpose he has invited foreigners to 
his capital, and has despatched agents to 
several courts and universities of Europe 
to acquire whatever might appear worthy 
of being known with a view to his projects. 
With all his talents, however, we fear that 
he is a sanguinary tyrant, whose object is 
the gratification of his own personal am- 
bition, and not the happiness of his sub- 
jects, whom he values only as they can be 
made instrumental to his own aggrandize- 
ment. In the pursuit of this object, he 
appears hitherto to have been restrained 
by no considerations of humanity or jus- 
tice, 


DOMESTIC. 


in our last Number we detailed the 
principal circumstances connected with 
the return of the QueEN to England: we 
shall now proceed to relate the occurren- 
ces which have since taken place. 


On the 4th of July, the committee of the 
house of lords appointed to examine into 
the documents laid before parliament rela- 
tive to her Majesty’s conduct while abroad, 
presented their report, in which they state, 


that ‘They find that these documents 
contain allegations supported by the cop, 
curring tesiimony of a great number of 
persons in various situations of life, and re. 
siding in different parts of Europe, which 
deeply affect the honour of the Queen, 
charging her Majesty with an adulterous 
connexion with a foreigner, origioally in 
her service ina menial Capacity; and at. 
tributing to her Majesty a continued series 
of conduct highly unbecoming her Majes. 
ty’s rank and station, and of the most |j 
centious character.’’? ‘¢ These charges,’ 
the committee add, ** appear to be calcula 
ted so deeply to affect not only the honouw 
of the Queen, but also the dignity of th 
crown, and the moral feeling and honour o 
the country, that, in their opinion, it is in 
dispensable that they should become th 
subject of a solemn inquiry, which it ap 
pears to the committee may be best effec 
ec in the course of a legislative proceed 
ing, the necessity of which they cannot bu 
most deeply deplore.” In framing thi 
very strong and decided report, the mos 
perfect unanimity prevailed in the com 
mittee. 


In compliance with the suggestion of th 
report, a bill was the next day brought ir 
to the house of lords; the preamble | 
which was, in substance, that her Majest 
then Princess of Wales, being at Milan 
1814, “engaged in her service a foreign 
of low station, named Bergami, who h 
before served in a similar capacity ;” tl 
‘6a most unbecoming and disgusting in 
macy” commenced between her Ro' 
Highness and this person ; that she “1 
only promoted him to a high station in! 
household, and in confidential situatic 
about her person, but obtained for him. 
ders of knighthood and titles of hono 
and conferred upon him a pretended or 
of knighthood, which her Royal Highne 
took upon herself to institute without la 
ful authority ;” and that “ further unmit 
ful of her exalted rank and station, and 
her duty to his majesty, and wholly! 
gardless of her own honour and charact 
her Koyal Highness conducted herself! 
wards the said Bergami, and in other re 
pects, both in public and private, in t 
various places and countries which } 
Royal Highness visited, with indecent af 
offensive familiarity and freedom, a! 
carried on a licentious, disgraceful, ar 
adulterous intercourse with the said Bet 
gami, which continued for a long period 0 
time, during her Royal Highness’s residenc 
abroad.” The bill proceeds to enact, that, 
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in consequence of such * scandalous, dis- 
sraceful, and vicious conduct,” by which 
her Majesty has * violated her duty to his 
Majesty, and rendered berself unworthy of 
the exalted ravk and station of Queen Con- 
gort of this realm,” she be deprived oj her 
title of Queen, with all the rights anne xed 
to it, and that her marrixge be dissolved 
and annulled, The bill was read a first 
time, and the second reading 1s proposed 
for the 17th of August, when the witnesses 
will be slemnly examined, and time be 
afforded for the defence. The 
Commons has in consequence discharged 
the order for considermsp the documents 
laid betore it. Coptes of the bill were fur- 
nisted to the King, the Queen, and their 
respective law officers. 


The whole of these proceedings have 
given rise (0 warm debates in every stage. 
The appointment of a secret committee, 
in the first place, was contended against 
as an ex parte and inquisitorial proceed- 
ing, and as at variance with the general 
system of our crimmal jurisprudence. = it 
was further argued, that if ministers be- 
lieved the charges which they alleged, it 
was their duty to have brought the subject 
forward in the first instance, on their own 
responsibility ; and that all their attempts 
to compromise the matter were highly 
criminal {twas also maintained, that at all 
events the proceeding ought to have been 
by impeachment, and not by a bill of pains 
and penalties, which partock of the injus. 
tice of an ex post facto law.—TVo all this 
itwas replied, that ministeis, decisive as 
they conceived the evidence to be against 
the Queen, did not think it expedient to 
endanger the peace and contaminate the 
morals of the country, by the public inves- 
ligation of such a subject, as long as the 
possibility of a private compromise appear- 
ed within their reach; that no benefit could 
have resulted from their making the cir- 
cumstances public, which might not have 
been secured by a private arrangement; 
that not only had parliament sanctioned 
such a procedure by its own votes, but 
there was nota single well-disposed per- 
son in the kingdom, even of those who were 
fully persuaded of her Majesty’s guilt, who 
vid not feel the utmost solicitude for a pri- 
“we Compromise ; that the grave and un- 
precedented nature of the case would have 
rendered it rash indeed for any set of mi- 
nisters to have plunged the nation into an 
investigation of it without the sanction of 
‘parliamentary committee, which commit- 
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tee would occupy the place of arbiters be- 
tween the parties, and be, as it were, in 
the place of a grand jury ; that there were 
no precedents to sanction the adoption of 
such a measure as the present, without 
previous parliameatary inquiry ; and that 
with regard to the objection of proceeding 
by bill rather than by impeachmeat, it had 
no force, as the latter course could not, 
under the circumstances of the case, be 
adopted, however clear the Queen’s guilt 
might be ; as, to constitute it # crime ac- 
cording to the law, the partner in her mis- 
conduci must be a subject of Great Britain; 
and as for referring the matter to the ec- 
clesiastical courts, it was admitted on all 
hands that it could not be done. Besides, 
the whole affair lay rather between the 
Queen and the public, than between the 
royal parties themselves. 


We confess we think these arguments 
satisfactory, under all the perplexing cir- 
cumstances of this unhappy case; and we 
are so much in favour of a private com- 
promise, that we should even now, after all 
that bas passed, prefer it, on every ground 
vf public interes’, to the approaching par- 
liamentary investigation ; and nothing 
would rejoice us more than to hear that 
the Queen had been induced to spare her- 
self and the uation the pain, as well as the 
mischief, of such an exposure.—We are 
not now assuming either the guilt or the 
innocence of the Queen. It is our duty, 
and that of the public in general, to sus- 
pend all judgment upon this point till the 
evidence shall be produced upon which the 
preamble of the bill is founded. Toll that 
time we feel i} incumbent upon us to re- 
fraia from expressing the opinions which 
we have been led to form upon the subject 
‘The same reserve we would earnes'ly re- 
commend to our readers.—We are sorry 
to have seen in some of the public prints, 
(especially the provincial ones) some re 
marks relative to her Majesty. which are 
excecdingly unbecoming and re prehensible 
These, however, may be considered as is 
finitely outweighed by public statements of 
a contrary description ; and by corporate 
addresses presented to her Maye sty, which 
not only assume her compiete innocence. 
but vilify, in the strongest terms, her al- 
leged calumniators, The replies of the 
Queen on some of these occasions have bees 
tac from being so measured as a regard 
to the delicacy of her own situatic mn, and to 
the public peace, seemed to reqnive, The 
populace, in addition to hard words, hav« 
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nroceeded so far asto maltreat, and even 
violently to assault, a number of persons 
on their landing at Dover, who were intend- 
ed to give evidence on the pending charges, 
but whom it became necessary, with a view 
to their personal safety, to send back to the 
continent until they should be wanted. This 
is clearly not the way to secure the ends 
of justice, or to produce a favourable im- 
pression of the cause which it is meant to 
Nor would we confine this remark 


of the lords’ committee, that we might ex- 
pect in her majesty’s warmest friends, if 
not an absolute reserve in expressing their 

pinions, at least such a moderation of lan- 
euage and conduct as the actual stale of 
the Case scems to reguire. 


serve, 
:% to the savage outrages committed at Do- 
| Pape ver: we think it equally applicable to the 
" framers of such addresses as those to which 
‘hs we have alluded, and which tend so greatly 
et ‘9 inflame the public mind. We would 
rae a remind them, that without assuming that 
(e ae ihe Queen is guilty, they can have no 
Tie ooo eround on which to assert, in the unequi- 
ee Be vocal terms they generally employ, her in- 
4 dh nocence. The prima facie bearings of the 
lat ra case supply at least such pregnant ground 
Reic Ass of suspicion, especially since the presenta- 
| pth ae tion of the strong and unequivocal report 


The circumstance, however, which we 
tiny view with the deepest regret on this un- 
happy occasion, is the inundation of prints 
i* ind writings of the most libellous and sedi- 
‘ious tendency with which the country has 
veen overspread. In every street of the 
metropolis, and on every wall to which the 
, oll-sticker is permitted to have access, the 
‘ye is met by placards of the most inflam- 

matory description; and the ingenutty of 
‘he artist is taxed to produce devices cal- 
elated to dcrrade the king, and to render 
is government odious, Some of our prin- 
pal journals pursue a similar course, and 
<cem disposed to emplov every safe art of 
fy ‘sinuation, mistatement, exaggeration, 
a d falsehood, which the genius of evil can 
a ‘legest, to pander to the worst passions 
ne mf the multitude, and to poison the very 
springs of allegiance. Our Sunday news- 
pipers, nineteen in number, join in this 
canspiracy ; and being framed expressly 
i 4 sor the meridian of St. Giles’s and Tot- 
‘ilfields, with a still more daring defiance 

oth of law and decency. Some of them 

‘ ' int more directly to the soldiery, and 
y ‘eave no means untried to poison their 
onnds, both by exhibiting strong pictures 

«t tueir own alleged debased and degrading 
orvitude, and by dwelling on the facilities 

of achieving their own 
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deliverance, and that of their country. Ang 
what is there to counteract all this accumy. 
lation of mischief; to shield the constity. 
tion from the combined effect of all the ep. 
ginery of sedition which is continually play. 
ing onits walls, or uncermining its founda. 
tions in the very hearts of the people? As 
for the law, it seems to sleep.—The press 
does nothing, and perhaps can do little, if 
any thing, to arrest the evil. Among the 
millions of placards and halfpenny sheets 
which the last six weeks have called into 
existence ; among the three or four hundred 
thousand Sunday newspapers which, during 
that time have passed into circulation ; we 
have not found a single solitary paragraph 
which pleads the cause of order, or which 
endeavours to undeceive the minds of the 
uninformed, respecting the facts and rea. 
sonings of the partisans of Radicalism— 
The pulpit, we fear, is almost equally inef. 
ficient as the press—but we stop. This 
last is alarge subject, and we fear to do it 
injustice by enlarging at present on this 

passing allusion to it. But we must enter 

upon it inno jong time. It is vital to the 

peace and safety of the country, and to the 

very existence of its best and most che- 

rished institutions. We will close therefore 

with a single question, which we wish our 

readers to lay to heart, and which we would 

wish especially to impress on every member 

of the legislature and of the government, 

whose eye may pass over these lines—What 

rational hope can be indulged of long main- 

taining our internal tranquillity, under such 

circumstances as have been adverted to, if 

we shall continue to satisfy ourselves with 

a policy of mere shifts and expedients, and 

shrink from looking fairly at the whole of 

our domestic situation, not merely as it re 

gards the economical circumstances of the 

labouring classes, and the interests of ma- 

nufactures and commerce, but as it involves 

the higher considerations of the intellec- 

tual, moral, and spiritual condition of out 

whole population ? 


We are glad to state, that the corona- 
tion, which was to have taken place on the 
ist of August, has been wisely postponed. 


The public business in the house of 
Commons, though greatly impeded by the } 
discussions relative to the Queen, has by 
no means been unimportant: but we have 
only time and space at present to allude ‘0 
one subject; we mean, Mr. Brougham’ 
most important bill for general education 
The main provisions of this bill appear ! 
us wise, moderate, and concilatory ; " 
such as, if passed into alaw, with the 
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slight modifications which may be deemed 
necessary, must be of the most essential 
benefit to the country. As the considera- 
tion of the bill is deferred to next session, 
for the purpose of affording time for ma- 
ture deliberation, we shall only slightly no- 
tice at present the outline of the proposed 
plan. Me. Brougham, in bringing forward 
his motion, expressed his warmest thanks 
to the clergy, without whuse aid (which 
had been most cheerfully and cordially 
given) the friends of the measure would 
have been unable to proceed with effect in 
their necessary preliminary inquiries. Ma- 
ny of them, he stated, with scanty benefi- 
ces and narrow incomes, had instituted 
schools at their own expense, and all had 
shewn so much zeal to promote the general 
object as would have justified the appoint. 
ment (even had it not been expedient on 
other and still stronger grounds) of the 
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the population ; but if education proceeded 
in that country as it had done of late, there 
.would soon be not one uneducated person 
in it. In Switzerland, the proportion was 
one to ten; so that in that country, there is 
not one person in sixty who cannot read and 
write, In England, taking the endowed and 
unendowed schools as before, and adding 
50,000 for children belonging to persons 
who have the means of paying, and 100,000 
placed at Sunday-schools, the total would 

be about 700,000 children, leaving about 

two millions of the population unprovided 

for. Middlesex, Mr. Brougham Stated, 

was three times worse off than any other 

county in England, and more deficient thay 

any part of the Christian world, the aye- 
rage being only as one to forty-six. 


Mr. Brougham’s bill proposes, that the 
incumbent, or resident clergyman, or two 























parochial resident clergy, as the superin- 
it ' tendents of the parochial schools which it 


his was the intention of his bill to institute, 
ter Mr. Brougham stated the number of chil- 
the dren instructed in England, exclusive of 
the those at endowed schools, at 490,000, or 
he about one-twentieth part of the population. 
fore If 154,000 were added for the endowed 
our schools, and 11,000 for those instructed by 
yuld other means, the whole would be 655,000 
iber children, or about one-fourteenth or fif- 
ent, teenth part of the population. Deducting 
hat 53,000 tor children placed at dame’s- 
ain- schools, the average of children having 
such the means of education would be one in 
to, if sixteen, But to form a correct estimate of 
with thenumbers to be educated, the children 
, and between seven and thirteen years of age 
le of must be taken at one tenth of the popula- 
it re lion, Previous to the year 1803, only 
f the 456,000 were placed in the way of educa- 
f ma- lion; that is, only the twenty-first part of 
volves the population. On the whole, Mr. Broug- 
rellec- lam considered this as one of the worst 
of out tducated nations in Europe prior to that 
period. In Scotland he found, in twelve 
counties, the proportion to be one to nine; 
orona- Wales, one to twenty: before 1803, it 
on the Mg *tsone totwenty-six. In France, till late- 
poned. ithe average was only one-thirty-fifth of 
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two of onr venerable prelates, the Bi- 
tons of Winchester and Bristol, have ex- 
ed within the last few weeks. The for- 
Met ig succeeded in his diocese by the 
Ushon of Lincoln, and the latter by the 
ev. John Kaye, D. D. Master of Christ 
ge, Cambridge, and Regius Professor 
DWinity t)aiUniversity. 


justices, or five householders, or the grand 
jury, may complain at the quarter-sessions, 
of the want of education in a parish. Thc 
complaint being substantiated, a school j-; 
to be built, the public purse defraying the 
cost of building; and the local rates ihe 
master’s salary. The candidate for this 
office is to bea churcliman (Mr. Brougham, 
we are glad to say, subsequently dispense: 
with the obligation to receive the saers 
ment as atest,) whois to be recommend 
ed by a clergyman and three householders, 
and to be between the ages ef twenty-fou» 
and forty. The householders are to elect. 
but the clergyman is to have the power or 
rejection. Mr. Brougham, after conside; - 
ing the subject maturely, had thought i: 
right to give this power to the clergy, ani 
to identify the whole system with the Fs. 
tablished Church. The master’s salary i. 
to be small, not generally exceeding 20/, o 
S0/.; but from two-pence to four-pence . 
week are to be contributed by each scho!s, 
The Scriptures are to be taught, and 
other relizious book, or book not religiou- 
without the consent of the cleryyman, e 
cept the church catechism, to which half 
day in the week is to be appropriated, t): 
children of Dissenters attending, or not 
their parents shall think proper, 


PREFPERMENTS. 


The Rev. Richard Mant, D, D. (Domes 
tic Chaplain tothe Abp. ot © 
the Bishoprick of Killaloe. 

Rev. R, Hodgson, D. D. (late Dean 
Chester,) to the Deanerv of Carlisle. 

Rev. P. Vaughan, D.D. tu the Dean 


sauiceroury, 


of Chester. 
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496 Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Answers to Corresfiondents. 


Rev. John Harwood, A. M. Sherbourne 
S:. Joho Vo Wilts 

Ho... and Rev. Wm Eden, son of Lord 
He oly, Beakesbourn V.and Harblesdown 
R. Kent. 

Rev. W Colby, Ciippesby R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Samuel D’Oyley Peshall, Morton 
Bagot R Warwickshire. 

Rev. D. Williams, A. M. Bleadon R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. John Hodgkin, Northmolton V. De- 
vonshire. 

Rev. K. Peck, Ightfield R. Shropshire. 

Rev. Charles Crane, D. D. of Padding- 
ton, Perpetual Curacy, Middlesex. 

Rev. W. S. Rufford, M. A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Binton R. Warwicksh. 

Rev. W. Forge, M. A. King’s Stanley 
R Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W Vernon, B. A. Hanbury R. 
Worcestershire 

Rev F. Wrangham, M. A. F. R. 5. 
Thorphasset R. near Malton, Yorkshire. 

Rev Frederic Charles Spencer, M. A. 
Whea field R. Oxon, 

Rev. Thomas Pearce, to the Perpetual 
Cure of tywardreath, Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Wm. Bayley (of St. John’s V. 
Marga'’,) at be Chaplain of the House of 
Commons. 

Rev, BK. Lye, A B. Raunds V. Northamp. 

Rev Francis Bickley Astley, M. A. 
Bishopstrow R. Wes. 

Rev. H. Portinger, Compton V. Berks. 

Rev. E Law, nephew to the Lord Bishop 
of Chesier, 10 be Chaplain to the British 
Factory at S!: Petersburg. 

Rev. ©. J. Bomfield, Si Botolp R. Bi- 
shopsgate, wce Dr. Mant, prumoted to the 
Bishoprick of Killaloe. 









Rev. E. Northey, Great Ilsley, Berks, 
Rev. Thomas Gardner, A. M. Willen Vy. 
Berks. 

Rev. Wm. Verelst, Grayingham V, j, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. A. W. Roberts, M. A. Burghsted 
Parva R. near Billericay, Essex. 

Rev. John Briggs, M. A. St. Peter's y, 
St. Alban’s. 

Kev. Richard Baker, son of Sir Robert 
Baker, Chief Magistrate of Bow street, 
Chaplain to the British Residents at Ham. 
burgh. 

Rev, W. Harrison (Vicar of Fareham,) 
Prebend in Winchester Cathedral, gic 
Rev. F. Iremonger. 

Rev. J. Hooper, Stowell R. Somersetsh, 

Rev. R. Marks, Great Missenden V, 
Bucks, 

Rev. C. F. Bampfylde, LL. B. (Rector of 
Hemington and Hardington) Dunkerton R, 
near Bath. 

Rev. T. O. Bartlett (Rector of Swanage) 
Sutton Montagu R. Somerset. 

Rev. T F. Green, Gravely with Chis. 
field R. Herts. 

Rev. W. Killett, Kenninzhall V. Norf. 

Rev. Dr. Gabell (Head Master of Win. 
chester Colleg:) Binfield R. Berks. 

Rev. Dr Moysey (Rector of Walcot) 
Archdeacon of Bath 

Rev. Mr Baker, Minister of Christ 
Church, Bath. 

Rev kK. H. Froude, M. A. (Rector of 
Dattington, Devon.) Archdce. of Totnes. 

Rev. Hugh Willams, M. A. (Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford,) Rhosilly R. Gla- 
morganshire, 


ANSWERS 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.; Benevouus; and X Y.; are under consideration, 
A Layman's papers are left at the Publisher’s, as requested. 
F. H. did not mention whether the Leiter which he sent us for insertion wads an un 


published one. 


We are sorrv to have ‘tantalized” J. S with our extracts from Ccellerier’s Sermons 
in an unknown tongue ;’? but perhaps he will be satished with the following: reasons 


for not translating those ex ructs 


of our readers were acquainted with Feeoch, 


I) the first place, we concluded, that a large portion 


and that those who were not could readily 


find a frien! at hand who could supply their deficiency, It is not, we believe, the usual 
practice of Literary Journals to translue French extracts. We also thought that an 
occasional admix ure of this kind furnishes an agre exble variety to the general reade!. 


We were further of opinion, that for young persons especially, it is desirable occasional: 
ly to present passages of a salutary and religious tendency, in a language which they 
bit to» much accustomed to see employed as a vehicle for very different sentime 
To all which we should add, that the style and manner of French sermons ts so differ 


are 
nts. 
ent 


from Eoglsh ones, that ii is hardly fair to an author to convey his ideas in a mere trans: 


i 
sation, 


We will, however, take care in future to trespass as little as possible op the pa 
ience of those who are placed in the predicament of our correspondent. 













